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MERCHANTS’ BANK BUILDING, STATE STREET. 

We present below a very fine view of the exterior of the Mer- 
chants’ Bank building, corner of State and Exehange Streets, 
drawn expressly for the Pictorial by Mr. Waud, and mathemati- 
cally correct in all its details, besides having a fine artistic effect. 
The building which occupied the site of the new edifice was mas- 
sive and enduring, but it was removed to give place to a more 
commodious and splendid structure. The old columns of Chelms- 
ford granite, the most conspicuous feature of the old bank,have been 
recut and fluted, so that the whole front now present a uniformity 
of color. The first story and a portion of the basement above the 
sidewalk are combined to form a plain and solid substructure for 
the second or principal story, and the third story, which are formed 
into an arcaded order. On the State Street front, this is divided 
into five compartments, the two angle compartments projecting 


somewhat beyond the three central. These have two attached 
columns of the Ionic order, and the whole is surmounted by an 
attic with projecting pedestals over the columns below. On these 
pedestals are urn-shaped finials. The offices of the Merchants’ 
Bank are on the second or principal floor. The new fagade on 
Exchange Street consists of four compartments, treated similarly 
to those at the angles of the State Street faqade. The whole of 
the-work is executed in Concord granite, a material which, as 
regards color and durability, is not excelled by any building-mate- 
rial yet found. It is nearly white, having a very slight tinge of 
warmish gray, contrasting favorably with the bluer Quincy granite. 
The completed building reflects great credit on all concerned, 
and will be a conspicuous ornament to State Street. This street 
has changed astonishingly within half a century, the only landmark 
of the elden time, when it was King Street, being the Old State 


House. Long may it be before that veteran sentinel is removed— 
though we dare say there are innovators who would be glad to 
see it cashiered. As it is, it divides the stream of travel, and 
compresses it into two very narrow channels on the north and 
south. But though modern exigency is imperious, there are cer- 
tain exceptional cases which ought to be conscientiously considered. 
The Old State House is identified with the history of the city and 
the nation; the silent and venerable witness of deeds recorded in 
imperishable annals,—deeds that will reverberate forever through 
the arches of time. It has looked down on many a patriotic 
meeting,—on many a scene of danger, glory and triumph. At its 
base was poured out the life-blood of the people, on that memora- 
ble moonlight winter night of 1770, when the British troops and 
the people of the city came into collision. It has survived many 
a trying political and financial crisis. 
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TRUTH AND TREASON IN 1777. 


BY MAJOR BEN: PERLEY POORE. 


[conc.upED.] 
CHAPTER xIx. 


4 CHAPTER OF INCIDENTS. 


“ Let's away, 

And get our jewels and our wealth together. 
Devise the fittest time and safest way 

To hide us from pursuit that will be made 
After our flight. Now go we in content, 
To liberty and not to banishment.” 


“‘ How is my prisoner?” said Colonel Dupre, that afternoon, as 
he entered Herbert Yancey’s room. “ Prisoners, I should have 
said though, gentlemen, for here are two of you.” 

Herbert frankly related the occurrences of the preceding night, 
at which the colonel laughed heartily. 

“Who ever heard,” said he, “of a prisoner’s going forth to 
capture another, to keep him company? Jesting aside, Mr. Ord- 
way, I doubt if you are fairly taken, and shall not therefore report 
you.” 

“Is General Montgomery really dead *” asked Yancey. 

“T regret to say that he is. The first discharge from our bat- 
tery at the column which he commanded, killed him and his two 
aids-de-camp. Arnold was also wounded as he led on the other 
storming party, or we should have another story to tell. As it 
was, this Major Morgan and his Virginia Riflemen came very near 
capturing the place. But I have overstaid my time. Au revoir !” 

Before nightfall, Ordway grew ill, for, like Herbert Yancey, his 
wound acted upon his brain, and the next morning when Estelle 
came with her attendant, she found her patient totally unconscious. 
He lay thus for a long, long week, during which time Herbert and 
Estelle were much of the time at his bedside, striving to alleviate 
his anguish, though their hearts grew fainter and fainter at the 
daily visits of the surgeon, who would merely say, “‘ No better— 
failing fast—all you can do is to make him comfortable.” 

Yet nature did triumph ; and as the invalid gained strength, his 
tell-tale eyes would so follow the movements of his lovely nurse 
that Herbert could easily read the feelings which prompted the 
earnest gaze—gratitude, but above that, a higher, holier passion. 

The semi-civilized heart of the maiden was evidently equally filled 
with admiration for the daring, stalwort young mechanic, who, 
like herself, scorned the effeminate restraints of society, and wor- 
shipped at the shrine of freedom. Their position was such as to 
foster the growth of their passion, which could put forth leaf and 
flower, without an adverse wind to retard its growth. Day by day 
would they bask in the sunlight of each other’s smiles, without 
even thinking whether the glad warmth would ever ripen it to per- 
fect fruition, introduced alike by the chill of officious friendship, or 
the sneer of insidious envy. Neither vows nor declarations, prom- 
ises nor plighting of troth was thought of, and they floated along 
on the full current of affection, unconscious of its depth, and re- 
gardless of rocks or whirlpools to be encountered. 


One morning, the two young men heard the firing of minute 
guns, and soon the music of a full band, as it passed the castle, 
pealed forth a funeral march. Just then, Estelle came on her 
daily visit, but this time she was accompanied by Madame de 
Frontenac. After the usual salutations had been exchanged, Her- 
bert inquired what was transpiring without. 

“ They are interring General Montgomery’s remains with mar- 
tial honors,” said Madame de Frontenac. “Nor does it seem a 
year since Wolfe and Montcalm received the same honors.” 

“That was ten years ago, was it not ?” inquired Yancey. 

“Ten!” replied Ordway; “it is fifteen. I never shall forget 
the time, for it was while a sermon was being preached in honor of 
Wolfe’s memory that a French vessel called the Saint Anne was 
wrecked on Plum Island. Crowds of the Newburyport people 
went down, and stood on the beach, but they could render no 
assistance.” 

“ What!” eagerly exclaimed Madame de Frontenac. “ Did you 
see the Saint Anne wrecked? And did all on board perish ?” 

“Not all,” answered Frank Ordway. “I believe that some of 
her passengers and crew, who made a raft before the vessel drifted 
through the breakers, were able to get ashore at Ipswich. But 
only one living soul was saved at Newburyport.” 

“ And that was—” 

“It was a little girl, about whom my friend here can tell you 
more than I can, for I have often heard her say that a gold cross 
she always wore was the only distinguishing link between her life 
before and after the wreck. If I have not seen that very cross as 
Herbert has stooped over me in his night attire of late, my eyes 
deceive me.” 

Madame de Frontenac, with an hysterical laugh, sprang towards 
Herbert, and he, as if divining her desires, detached the cross from 
his neck, Seizing it with a convulsive movement, she gave it a 
twist, gazing on it the while as if her destiny was locked up within 
it. Ab! it moves—it opens, and the astonished spectators beheld 
the cross separated into two, opening on a pivot, with an inscrip- 
tion on the inner side of each. One half bore the name of Jules 
de Bourg Frontenac, the other that of Marguerita d’ Artois. 

“And she!” exclaimed the overjoyed mother. “Does my 
daughter live ?” 

A long explanation ensyed, frequently interrupted by the over- 


Pipodesing happiness of Madame de Frontenac, who now began to 


yearn for the long treasured idol of her heart. While they were 
thus happily conversing, there was a knock at the door, and Colo- 
nel Dupre entered. He was evidently downcast and embarrassed 
from some cause, and seemed unwilling to speak. But at last he 
said : 

“ You well know, Mr. Yancey, that I considered you a victim 
to that villain Holbrook, and ever regretted having made a prison- 
er of you under such circumstances. Now—” 

He paused, and all gazed at him as if his silence was ominous 
of bad news. 

“ Let me know the worst,” said Herbert, in a tone which showed 
how dificult it was to control the terrible misgivings of his heart, 
“even if I am standing on the brink of a spy’s grave.” 

“Nay—I hope that you will be rescued from such a position. 
But your misguided countrymen seem determined to keep up the 
siege, and the governor feels constrained to adopt harsh measures. 
You, unfortunately, were captured while on an expedition not 
recognized as entitling you to the humanity of war, and, I regret 
to say, a court martial has been ordered to try you to-morrow. 
The appearance of your friend here has not only given rise to un- 
favorable rumors about you, but he is also to be put on trial as 
your accomplice.” 

With a low bow and a look which expressed his sorrow at hav- 
ing been the bearer of such tidings, the colonel left the room. A 
dead silence reigned, and it seemed as though a funeral pall was 
already hung over the two young men, who sat buried in thought. 
But the effect of the news was most evident upon the Indian girl, 
who was untutored in those arts which refinement has adopted to 
conceal the wildest passion of the soul. Rising, she went up to 
Madame de Frontenac, and knelt before her. 

“ Mother,” said she, “ you have rescued the fawn from captivity, 
and she has grown up beneath yourcare. But another now shares 
her love. With him is one who has the affection of your own 
daughter—she of whom you have ever spoken. Shall we leave 
these young warriors here, perhaps to die like dogs? or shall we 
not go with them 16 their own land, that we may see them free, 
and thus you can gladden the daughter of your love and the 
unworthy child of your adoption ?” 

+ * * * * 


That night, Major Morgan, who was quartered at the Intendant’s 
Palace, had invited the officers of his Rifle Battalion to sup with 
him, and the table was laid in the conservatory, now shorn of its 
vernal glories. The attendants had fled into the city on the ap- 
proach of the continental forces, and the plants, deprived of arti- 
ficial warmth, wore the gorgeous livery of the winter-king. Sev- 
eral balls from the city batteries had also made sad havoc with the 
glass roof, but it was nevertheless a capital place for a feast, and 
right merrily were the Virginians enjoying themselves. 

All at once, and as if by magic, two men wearing the uniform 
of the Royal Canadians stepped from the large clump of palm 
trees in the centre, causing no small consternation. All sprang to 
their feet, and Morgan exclaimed : 

“Turn out the guard! Have the long roll beat! If we are 
surprised, let us die like men !”’ 

“ For’rd, boys,—for’rd !”” exclaimed one of the intruders. 

And Morgan, gazing at him for a moment with a blank expres- 
sion of astonishment, fairly shouted : 

“ Herbert Yancey, by the fates! and here is that Newburyport 
man, too, who was returned as killed! Are any more dead men 
with you?” 

“No,” replied Herbert, “but here are two ladies, and we ask 
for them, to whom we are indebted for life and for liberty, your 

It would be a difficult task to describe the scene that followed, 
after the ladies had been escorted to the room in the Intendant’s 
Palace, which Madame de Frontenac had so long occupied. When 
they had been made as comfortable as circumstances would admit 
of, the two escaped prisoners returned, and inquiries and replies 
were interchanged like the volleys of musketry during the unsuc- 
cessful attempt to carry the city by storm. Major Morgan con- 
cocted a potent bowl of punch, and a scene of jovial revelry en- 
sued that showed how those who had been considered dead—for 
such had been the official record against each name,—were 
esteemed by their comrades. True, the army was in a disabled 
condition, with nothing to encourage any hopes of success, and all 
respect for Colonel Arnold had vanished, since he refused to let 
Morgan take command when within the city on the night of the 
attack. Many, too, who had enlivened the last social gathering, 
were now in their silent resting-places; but in war—as a gifted 
writer has truly said—the last shovelful of carth upon the grave 
buries both the dead and the mourning. Events so strikingly 
opposite in their character and influences succeed so rapidly one 
upon another, that the soldier’s mind, kept in a whirl of excite- 
ment, accustoms itself to change with every phase of circumstan- 
eos, regarding their succession as natural as that of the seasons. 

The next morning, Yancey and Ordway reported themselves 
for duty, and reported a furlough, with leave to return to Massa- 
chusetts—a favor which Arnold could not refuse to grant them. 
It was evident to Herbert that he felt guilty, but no opportunity 
for apology was given, and they separated, never to meet again. 
A detachment of the wounded was returning to Albany, and the 
quartette accompanied the sleighs, passing through the forests 
without meeting with any remarkable adventure. 

A month from the day on which they left Quebec, they entered 
Newburyport, and drove at once to the rectory, where Madame 
Ordway received her son with great joy ; but alas! Mabel Gwynne 
was not there, neither did any one know where she was. 

There was a wedding at the rectory, and the old house was 


crowded with spectators, eager to see their townsman, who had 
returned as it were from death, and brought a forest-flower to grace 
his home. The Sons of Liberty presented the bride with a heavy 
silver tea-pot (yet preserved as a heir-loom by her descendants), 
and Madame de Frontenac settled a handsome dowry on her 


protege. 

How all wished that good old Parson Gwynne could have per- 
formed the ceremony, but no one could even give a clue to his 
whereabouts. A few weeks after the expedition left for Quebec, 
he sailed with his ward for St. John’s, to join Judge Upham and 
other loyalists, who had there formed a colony. Certain it was 
that the vessel had never arrived there, and many speculations 
were afloat as to the probable fate of those on board. 

As Herbert Yancey and Madame de Frontenac stood side by 
side at the wedding, their calm, strong natures—so different in the 
love-tempests within, so alike in the forced quietness without— 
were thrilled by thoughts of another. Both secretly hoped that 
the day would come when one of them should lead Mabel Gwynne 
to the altar, taking her “ for better, for worse, for richer, for poor- 
er, in sickness and in health, till death should them part.” 


CHAPTER XX. 


UNION OF HRARTS AND HANDS. 
“© absence! by thy stern decree, 
How many a , once light and free, 
Is filled with doubts and fears! 
Thy days like tedious weeks do seem, 
Thy weeks slow-moving months we 
y months, long-lingering years.” 

A mene sketch of Herbert Yancey’s brilliant career through tl e 
remaining years of the revolutionary war, would be a history of 
that glorious struggle, for his sword flamed like a meteor wherever 
Washington directed the fight, and in more than one official de- 
spatch was his name mentioned with such praise as made his 
mother’s heart leap with joy, while she thanked the God of battles 
for his preserving care. Attached to the staff of the illustrious 
chief who was “ first in war,”” he enjoyed rare opportunities for 
witnessing the lights and shades of that protracted contest, which 
never could have been sustained by the revolting colonies had not 
a sacred love of liberty inspired the continental troops. 

But while the young soldier’s ear often heard the distant boom 
of the hostile gun, the nigh thunder of field batteries, the rolling 
of musketry, the tread of columns, and the clash of engaging 
squadrons, there were other sounds for which his heart longed— 
sounds that would have been even more welcome than the shouts 
of victory. His mother was never forgotten, and pleasant memo- 
ries of Mabel Gwynne, his plighted bride, cheered him on the 
march and in the fight, in the hard-fought battles contested beneath 
the sultry rays of summer suns, and in that icy cantonment at 
Valley Forge, where, if a sentry ceased his march, drowsiness 
would hurry him into the sleep of death. It was this double love 
which encouraged him to action, and which enabled him, with 
unwearied perseverance, to perform his arduous duties. 

Yet he had his moments of depression. Whenever he saw any 
one who, by some similarity of form or, voice, reminded him of 
Mabel, he felt an irresistible pang that, for the time, embittered 
even his very existence. Often did he endeavor to imagine 
where she was, for he had never obtained tidings of her, and a 
thousand wild speculations alternately chased each other through 
his brain. 

Madame de Frontenac, by the kind irftercession of Colonel Du- 
pre, transferred her ample fortune to the States, and was welcomed 
at Evermay by Madame Yancey, who loved her as the deliverer 
of her son from death. She spared no pains in having inquiries 
made throughout the British provinces, for Parson Gwynne and 
his ward, her daughter. The result was ever the same, yet the 
fond mother hoped on. 

At length came the decisive struggle at Yorktown, where the 
flower of the British army, under Lord Cornwallis, held a defensi- 
ble position selected with consummate judgment, and strengthened 
by art. Washington, reinforced by the French allies under Lafa- 
yette, made an equal display of military knowledge in besieging 
the place, and his personal heroism was never more conspicuously 
displayed than in the coolness with which he approached so near 
the enemy’s lines when reconnoitering, as to attract the fire of their 
sharpshooters on several occasions. Naturally humane, the great 
chieftain wished to spare all useless effusion of blood; but it was 
so evident that two redoubts must be carried by storm, that at last 
he issued his orders. One party selected for this daring duty was 
from the continental line, headed by Alexander Hamilton ; the 
other was composed entirely of Frenchmen, under the command 
of Baron de Viomeuil, to whom Herbert Yancey was assigned as 
special aid. 

The two columas—“ brothers in arms, yet rivals for renown ”’— 
were formed immediately after sunset, and without ammunition ! 
Cold steel was to do the work, and every man felt that now was 
the time to display his gallantry. At last, a rocket shot up from 
before Washington’s marque, and the columns started, diverging 
towards the redoubts, which poured forth a galling fire of grape 
shot. 

Yancey, accustomed to the rapid, irregular movements of the 
Americans, could but admire the steady coolness with which the 
French grenadiers moved forward, as if passing in review. As 
they approached, the grape shot ploughed through their ranks, but 
the veteran Viomeuil did not quicken his step. Going before the 
leading company, and facing them as if giving a drill, he moved 
forward, back to the enemy, exclaiming, coolly : “ Left—left—left 
—<dress up on the right—left—left!” And it was not until he was 


within ten paces of the redoubt, from which the red flames danced 
wildly and the “balls whistled fast, that he gave the command: 
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“Halt! On, first company deploy into column! Pioneers and 
fascine carriers to the front !’’ 

At this moment, up dashed Major Barbour, aid to General La- 
fayette, who had accompanied the other column. 

“ Baron,” said he, “ we have taken our redoubt.” 

“ Not by the regulations,” replied the baron, with a sigh at the 
unprofessional neglect of tactics. “ But we will honor your bill 
at sight.” Then waving his sword, be shouted: “ En avant, mes 
braves,—en avant !”” 

“ En avant—en avant !”’ burst from every Frenchman ; and with- 
out any heed to rank or order, they plunged into the ditch, made 
their way through the abbatis, and rushed into the redoubt like a 
mountain torrent. There was a sanguinary struggle, but ere many 
minutes had elapsed, the white flag waved in triumph, and Her- 
bert was despatched to Washington’s marquee with the gratifying 
intelligence of success. Never, it is said, was Washington more 
profuse of congratulations than after the splendid termination of 
this twin assault. 

Encouraged by success, the American army now advanced 
steadily towards the town, and Cornwallis in vain endeavored to 
drive them back by sorties. The veterans of England, under 
cover of their artillery, would advance towards the Americans 
with dauntless bearing, but would as often be repulsed, leaving the 
ground on which they had fought covered with the slain. Resist- 
anco at last became madness, and the drums of the British grena- 
diers, which had so often been insolently beat throughout the land, 
now called for a “parley.” Cornwallis capitulated. America 
was free ! 

Herbert Yancey seemed to bear a charmed life throughout the 
siege, as he galloped to and fro with orders, often joining in a 
charge, or covering a retreat. Lafayette was especially attracted 
by his bravery, and at his marquee, he found, to his surprise, his 
old college instructor, Professor de Bourg. The vivacious old 
botanist, after studies were interrupted at Harvard, had been per- 
suaded to serve on the staff as interpreter, and was thus of great 
service when the French troops first arrived, ignorant as they were 
of the English language. 

One pleasant evening, after the capitulation was signed, Herbert 
—now Colonel Yancey—was sent by Washington with orders to 
Lafayette, and as that general was away making arrangements for 
the next day’s surrender, the professor asked his old pupil for a 
recital of his Quebec campaign. From the questions which the 
old gentleman had to ask, it was evident that he was familiar with 
Quebec. Then he manifested a deep interest in the story of Hol- 
brook’s villany, and when Madame de Frontenac’s namo was 
mentioned, he became very much excited. 

At once, and by one of those mysterious ‘mind-workings which 
all have experienced and none can explain, the truth flashed upon 
Herbert’s mind. Why had it never occurred to him before ¢ 

“ By the way, professor,” said he, “is your first name James or 
Jacob 

“Neither,” pettishly replied the old gentleman. “It is Jules. 
Pray go on with your story.” 

“ Yes,” exclaimed Herbert, taking the cross from his neck, 
opening it, and reading: “Jules de Bourg Frontenac !” 

“Mon Dieu!” cried the astonished listener. “ J/ a mon secret !” 


Herbert was sufficiently acquainted with the family history of |° 


the Frontenacs to convince the repudiating husband that he had 
been led, by Holbrook’s villany, to cast from him a true heart—a 
heart which was well stored with generous faith, unfailing con- 
stancy, and womanly love. Bitter tears, too, did the afflicted 
father shed, to think that he had been, during so many years, with- 
in one day’s journey of his daughter, yet now could not see her. 
Before General Lafayette returned, he wrote a long letter to his 
wife, asking her forgiveness, and begging that he might again see 
her. This letter Herbert promised to forward without delay, and 
returned to his quarters. 

When he went over the next morning, he found that the mental 
exertion of the night had so overcome Professor de Bourg, or 
rather De Bourg Frontenac, that he was in a raging fever. The 
surgeon shook his head gravely, yet said that if he could be re- 
moved to some quiet hause in Yorktown, and carefully nursed, he 
might recover. Herbert sent off the letter of penitence, writing 
his mother to accompany Madame de Frontenac, if she came ; and 
no sooner did the “ stars and stripes” replace “ St. George’s cross”’ 
on the flag-staff of the captured town, than he entered it, in quest 
of the desirable lodgings. For a time he was unsuccessful, but at 
last he was directed to the house of a strange old gentleman, who 
was, his informant said, a clergyman. He lived alone with a 
female relative, who had acquired the name of the Protestant nun. 
Apparently dead to the pleasures of the world, she was alive to 
deeds of charity and good works. 

As Herbert rode up to the quiet cottage where he thus hoped to 
find s refuge for the invalid, he was struck with its neatness. A 
servant opened the door, and said that she would call “the lady 
of the house,” for Herbert had not learned her name. Soon a 
female form, dressed in black, entered the room. There was a 
mutual recognition—a mutual cry of surprise. It was Mabel 
Gwynne! 

Herbert, folding her to his heart, gazed with speechless tender- 
ness upon the loved face that had for so many years haunted him 
in visions by day and in dreams by night. There had been some 
change, time having added dignity and maturity to her beauty, 
but her cheeks again glowed with the unutterable language of 
steadfast and sacred love. That moment’s joy, before either had 
spoken, compensated for years of absence, and mourning, and 
despair. Hach had thought the other dead, but neither had ever 
doubted that the other’s last thought had been of his or her plight- 
ed love. Their sun of happiness, which had so long been clouded, 
shone forth with dazzling brilliancy, and their tears of happiness, 


like rain drops on the forest after a summer shower, but added to 
the bright hues of their perfect joy. 

Why prolong this chronicle, when its chequered events are all 
to be harmonized, as brawling brooks flow into deep, quiet streams ? 
Professor de Bourg Frontenac, nursed by his daughter’s tender 
care, was forgiven by his wife, even as he forgave her, and they 
forgot the remembrance of their long estrangement in the love of 
their long-lost child. Parson Gwynne could but manifest some 
feeling at secing strangers thus step in between him and his adopt- 
ed child, but he soon became reconciled to it, and received with 
complacency the never-ceasing thanks of Madame de Frontenac 
for his fatherly care. 

* * * 

Once more the old church of St. Paul’s was opened for religious 
services, and although it was a week-day, there was not a vacant 
seat within the time-honored walls. Again the solemn tones of 
the organ were heard, and then the venerable rector—paler, thin- 
ner, feebler than when he last officiated—ascended the sacred 
desk. Slowly and solemnly did he read the morning prayer from 
the sacred volume which had so long remained closed, following 
it to the letter until he came to the collect which had been such a 
bone of contention in years gone by. 

. Drawing a paper from his pocket, one side of which was cov- 
ered with writing, while on the other gleamed four scarlet wafers, 
he said, in a voice trembling with emotion : 

“Providence having blessed the arms of this people, and our 
late sovereign having recognized their independence, let us hence- 
forth, as before, acknowledge a temporal supremacy, and ‘ render 
unto Cwsar the things which are Cwsur’s.’” 

Then moistening the wafers, he fastened the manuscript over 
that portion of the open page which contained the prayer for the 
king, and read, from the manuscript, a fervent prayer for those 
who ruled the ‘‘ United States of America.” 

A thrill of satisfaction appeared to pervade the entire assembly ; 
but there was even more joy manifested on the many familiar 
countenances upon whom the good pastor gazed, when, at the con- 
clusion of the service, Colonel Herbert Yancey and Mabel Gwynne 
de Frontenac advanced to the altar, “‘ to be joined together in holy 
matrimony, which is commended by St. Paul to be honorable 
among all men.” 

There are those living who remember the feasts which followed, 
especially the dinner given by Squire Tracy to the Ritle ollicers, 
who came to congratulate their comrade, and the party at the rec- 
tory, where Frank Ordway and his wife for many years contributed 
to the comfort of the old rector. But the great rejoicings were at 
Evermay, wiere old Virginia hospitality was dispensed with a 
lavish hand, and Morgan himself made barrels of punch for the 
scores of riflemen who came to see their old quarter-master and 
his bride. Washington himself wrote a warm letter of congratu- 
lation, and invited, not only the happy couple, but Herbert’s 
mother and Mabel’s parents to visit Mount Vernon. 

“ What more—what more? 0, why need we pursue 
Unto its close a tale of love so true? 
Calm in its holy depths their future lies, 
Scarce visited by aught save angel eyes. 
Yet, if you will know all—they loved and died; 
And slept, at last, pale lovers, side by side; 
Mourned by their only child, who made his way, 
To fame aud fortune in an after day. 
Bo ends the tale. There stares from off their stone 
No praise of self, no skull, nor crossed bone; 
But from their rainbow love a lustre glows 
Which leads us on—like fragrance from the rose— 


Which bids us love, and hope, and trust to truth, 
And see age radiant through the tears of youth.” 


THE PRISON OF BREST. 

Adjoining the arsenal may be seen a vast building of consider- 
able architectural pretensions, to which the Englishman is admitted 
by merely showing his passport and entering his name in a book. 
‘This is the famous Bagnes, or prison, to which the worst descrip- 
tion of criminals are consigned. ‘Though I was prepared tor a 
painful exhibition, the reality was blacker than the anticipated pic- 
ture. Having complied with the required formalities, 1 was con- 
ducted by a gurde through extensive passages into a hall about 
three hundred feet long and tifty broad, furnished with a great 
number of sloping wooden platforms, about four feet apart aud so 
disposed as to allow free passage around the room. ‘lhese form 
the beds of the convicts, who, at night, and when not at work in 
the dockyard, are secured to them. ‘Those under the heaviest 
sentences are also chained in pairs. They are attired in a loose 
red serge coat and yellow trousers. When I entered the hall, they 
had just been chained to the platforms, and those 1 saw, with few 
exceptions, possessed physiognomies of the most forbidding nature. 
‘To intimidate and suppress revolt, cannon loaded with grape are 
placed at the ends of the room, and so adjusted as to sweep the 
entire apartment. ‘Talking is strictly forbidden; and during the 
periods of labor, which are extremely long, the prisoners ure over- 
looked by hard task-masters, who compel them to work without 
ae. 1 had seen quite enough ; and many hours elapsed 
before my mental vision of fierce passions chafing in chains became 
dim. At the time of my visit, the Bagnes contained about 4000 

risoners, but there is chain-accommodation for double that num- 
Welds Vacation. 


HISTORY OF A DRINKING CLUB. 


Some years ago, in a large town in the west of Scotland, there 
existed a drinkiug club of upwards of twenty members, all of 
whom belonged to the middle classes of society. This club had a 
great intluence in municipal affairs, and several of its members 
were elected to fill posts in the town council. The drinking was 
carried on to a fearful extent in the tavern where they met. The 
members were to be found often in the club at all hours of night 
and day. Their drinking was often connected with such noisy 
mirth as to attract the attention of the passers by. The club was 
broken up. ‘I'wo of its members were sent to a lunatic asylum ; 
one jumped from a window and killed himself; one walked or fell 
into the water and was drowned ; one was found dead in a public 
house; one died of delirium tremens; upwards of ten became 
bankrupt ; four died ere they had lived half their days.—Buton. 


THINK BEFORE YOU SPEND. 
Do you really need the article? Is is probably a pretty trifle in 


dress, in furniture ; but what solid benefit will it be to you? Or it 
is some luxury for the table, that you can as well without ? 
Think, therefore, before you spend your money. Or you need a 


new carpet, new sofa, new chairs, new bedstead, or mew dress; 

are tempted to buy something a little handsomer than you had 
mtended, and while you hesitate, the dealer says to you, “ It’s 
only a trifle more, and see how far prettier it is.” But, before you 
purchase, stop to think. Will you be the better a year hence, 
much less in old age, for having squandered your money? Is it 
not wiser to “ lay by something for a rainy day?” All these luxu- 
ries gratify you only for the moment; you soon tire of them, and 
their only permanent effect is to consume your means. It is by 
such little extravagancies, not much separately, but ruinous in the 
aggregate, that the great majority of families are kept compara- 
tively poor. The first lesson to learn is to deny yourself useless 
expenses; and the first step towards learning this lesson, is to 
think before you spend.—Economicul Hints. 


$1000!! 
GRAND PRIZE OFFER. 


EACH ONE TO BE PAID IN GOLD DOLLARS. 


The led and | sing circulation of our favorite illustrated weekly 
journal calls upon the proprietor for a corresponding liberality in his offers to 
the public, for the new year. He therefore offers as an inducement to post- 
masters, or any other individual, male or female, to obtain and send to us 
clubs of subscribers to our paper, 


TWELVE PRIZES IN GOLD, 


to be faithfully awarded according to the schedule below. These prizes to be 
divided among the individuals who shall forward us the twelve largest clubs 
of subscribers for the ‘‘ Pictorial,’’ between the first of December, 1856, and 
the first of February, 1857, being a period of about sizty days. 

When it is remembered that the agent has to work with, not only the most 
attractive, but positively 


THE CHEAPEST PAPER IN THE WORLD! 


it will be realized by every one how easily a large club of subscribers can be 
procured anywhere. 


BALLOU’s PICTORIAL 


DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION 


is now in its eleventh volume, volume twelve commencing on the first of Jan- 
uary, 1857. It is the only illustrated paper of its class in America, and the 
pioneer of illustrated papers on this side the Atlantic. It is elegantly printed 
on the finest of satin surfaced paper, containing sixteen super royal pages in 
each number, with an average of twenty Wustrations yeekly!’ These eugrav- 
ings are large and artistic in execution, embracing every current topic of in- 
terest, including rural scenery, maritime matters, architecture, noted locali- 
ties all over this country and Europe, likenesses of eminent characters, male 
and female, at home and abroad, pr ions, celebrati uatural history, 
battles, fortifications, and, in short, every theme of general interest, forming 
an elegant 


ILLUSTRATED RECORD OF THE TIMES. 


Besides the illustrations, it contains eight or more super royal pages of original 

ketches of adventure, tales, poems, biographies and choice miscellaneous 

ding, bh ketches, a careful record of events (no advertisements will 

be admitted), altogether forming a delightful weekly visitor to the home cir- 

cle, and making two elegant volumes each year for binding, of 416 pages, with 
about one thousand splendid engravings. 


PRESENT CIRCULATION, 103,000 COPIES WEEKLY! 


THE PRIZES. 
To the person who sends us the frst largest club we will present is 


To the person who sends us the second largest club we will present in 
To the person who sends us the thud largest club we will present in 
To the person who sends us the fourts largest club we will present is 
To the person who sends us the A/ts largest club we will present in 
GO. 80 00 
To the person who sends us the sixth largest club we will present ia 
To the person who sends us the sevents largest club we will present ia 
To the person who sends us the eigAth largest club we will present ia 
To the person who sends us the ninth largest club we will present is Py 
To the person who sends us the tenth largest club we will present in 
200 
To the person who sends us the eleventh largest club we will present in 
To the person who sends us the twei/td largest club we will present ia 
GON. 10 00 


These prizes will be paid in gold doWars, that there may be no question as to 
their value. 

> No person will be idered a petitor for the prizes who does not 
send us at least fifty subscribers. 


TERMS :—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 
subscribers, 


Any person sending us twelve subscribers at the last rate, shall receive tho 
thirteenth copy gratis. Thus every thirteenth copy is clear profit to the getter- 
up of the club, except to those persons winning the first three prizes. 

Any person sending us Afty subscribers, shall receive the eight volumes 
complete of our ‘ Pictorial,” elegantly and uniformly bound in gilt, with 
illustrated title- pages and indexes, containing nearly ten thousand fine illus- 
trations. 

It is very important that the names, accompanied by the money, should be 
sent to us as fast as they are obtained, that we may be able to print an ample 
number of papers to meet the demand. Therefore, as soon as ten or a dosen 
subscribers have been obtained, the person who has procured the club can 
forward them with the money, and he or she can then add to the club any 
number of names at the same rate, and they will be duly credited to the 
account of the person sending, until February 1, 1857. 

It is not requisite that the entire club should be taken in one town; we will 
send the pepe to any neighboring post-office, but all subscriptions must 
come through the same agent. in order to be counted to his or her credit. 
This r cannot be applied to any regular wholesale agent of our paper. 
The clubs must be bona Ade, and each name sent with the money. 

The result will be duly published, and evidence of the receipt of each prize, 
by the successful parties, will be given. 

(> Sample copies of the paper furnished gratis when desired. 

M.M. BA U, Publisher and ietor, 


Proprie 
No. 23 Wiuter Street, Boston, Maas. 
00” Ballow’s Pictorial and The Flag of our Union are sent to one address 
for $4 per annum. 
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DR. KANE’S ARCTIC EXPLORATIONS. 

We are indebted to the kindness and liberality of Messrs. Childs 
& Peterson, of Philadelphia, for the pleasure of presenting our 
readers with the fine wood engravings on this and the following 

. They are extracted from the splendid work in two 8vo. 
= tin of which the full title is “Arctic Explorations; the 
second Grinnell Expedition in search of Sir John klin, 1853, 
*54.and ’55. By Elisha Kent Kane, M D., U.S. N. Illustrated 
by upwards of 300 engravings, from sketches by the author. The 
steel plates executed under the superintendence of J. M. Butler, 
the wood engravings by Van Ingen & Snyder.” An effort was 
made to induce Congress to publish Dr. Kane’s narrative ; but that 
having failed, recourse was had to private enterprise, and the spirit 
with which Messrs. Childs & Peterson assumed the task, and the 
perfect style in which they have accomplished it, places them in 
the front rank of American publishers, and will forever connect 
their names with the memorable expedition they have thus herald- 
ed tothe world. Their book will compare favorably with the finest 
works of the kind issued by the European press. We are happy 
to learn that their services are appreciated, and that, after obtain- 
ing thirty thousand subscribers in advance, they are meeting with 
more calls for the work than they can keep pace with. Our paper 
of to-day contains fair specimens of the wood cuts; the steel en- 
gravings are numerous, and in the highest style of art. The fron- 
tispiece of the first volume is a fine likeness of Dr. Kane; that of 
the second, a striking portrait of Henry Grinnell, the liberal New 
York merchant, whose name is associated with two of the most 
memorable Arctic expeditions on record. Dr. Kane, it will be 
remembered, held a subordinate position in the Grinnell expedition, 
which was commanded by Lieut. De Haven; but he was its his- 
tori pher, and the experience he obtained on that vo age, 

with e and Lonssaite ambition, admirably fi him 
to take command of this second expedition, the primary object of 


CATCHING AWK. 
which was the discovery of Sir John Franklin, while the at- 
tainment of important scientific results was also anticipated 
from the voyage. Dr. Kane’s vessel was the “‘ Advance,” be- 
longing to Mr. Grinnell, in which he had previously sailed, 
and which was generously placed at his disposal for the cruise. 
Mr. Peabody, the American banker, of London, contributed 
liberally to the outfit; and a number of American scientific 
associations afforded assistance to the adventurers in various 
ways. Dr. Kane and nine others of his party were under 
eslens from the U. 8. navy department, the remainder were 
shipped for the cruise on moderate salaries, and all were 


volunteers. The principal regulations adopted, 
as laws for this special service, were subordina- 
tion, abstinence from intoxicating liquors, ex- 
cept when dispensed by special order, and the 
habitual disuse of profane language. The 
“Advance” sailed from New York, May 30, 
1853. In eighteen days, she made the harbor of 
St. Johns, Newfoundland, where Dr. Kane was 
handsomely received by Governor Hamilton, 
who gave him a noble team of Newfoundland 
dogs. The brig reached Baffin’s Bay without 
incident. On the 23d of August, they had 
reached north latitude 73 deg. 41 min. the 
10th of September, eo ee a bay which 
they named Rensellaer Harbor, where they spent 
two winters. A sketch of Renselleer Island 
will be found among our a They 
were finally compelled to abandon the brig, and 
to make a journey of 1300 miles to the Danish 
settlements of Greenland, where they were re- 
lieved by Lieut. H. G. Hartstene, in command 
of an expedition fitted for their relief. Dr. 
Kane’s narrative, embracing all that befell them, 
describing their various journeyings in search of 
Franklin, making au te of 3000 miles, 
under every imaginable difficulty, the discovery 
of the “ Iceless Sea”’ in the extreme north, the 
strange as of nature in the polar regions, 
the natural history, the geology, the people of 


the frozen north, has all the interest of the most a 


thrilling romance. Nothing can be more modest 
than the manner in which the author speaks of 
himself; yet the simple record of his acts proves 
him to be a hero, such a one as Europe loads 
with titles, crosses and wealth—such a one as 
America delights to honor with heartfelt ap- 

lause. Whatever may be his worldly fortune, 

r. Kane has succeeded in establishing an im- 
perishable name. Let us now glance at the pic- 
tures before us. ‘The first engraving is a head 
of Metek, an Esquimaux, who made the ac- 
quaintance of Dr. Kane at Rensellaer Harbor. 
“ He was,” says Dr. Kane, “nearly a head tall- 
er than myself, extremely powerful and well 
built, with swarthy complexion and piercing 
black eyes. His dress was a hooded capote or 
jumper, of mixed white and blue fox-pelts, 
arranged with something of fancy, and booted 
trousers of white bear-skin, which at the end of 


THE “FAITH,” NOW AT BROOKLYN NAVY YARD. 


the foot were made to terminate with the 
claws of the animal.” The entire costume 
is seen in another picture, on the next page 
—Nessak in his travelling dress.” An 

uimaux of fourteen is seen in the sketch 
of Paulik, Metek’s , described as 


versed freely by a ring on a loop or bridle, that extended from run- 
ner to runner in front of the sledge., These track-ropes varied in 
, 80 as to keep the members of from interfering 
each other by walking abreast. jongest was three 
fathoms, eighteen feet, in length ; the shortest, directly fastened to 
the sledge-runner, as a means of guiding or suddenly arresting and 
turning the vehicle. The for this journey (the first), with- 
out including the provisions of the party, was almost exclusively 
ican. Some of this was put up in cylinders of tinned iron 
with conical terminations, so as to resist the assaults of the white 

bear; but the larger quantity was in strong wooden cases or k 

well hooped with iron, holding about 70 pounds each.” Anot 
cture of the “Faith,” with a group unloading her, and a polar 
lying dead beside her, appears on the next pase. On this 
is a picture of the boat called the “Faith” , which did 

r. Kane “ yeoman’s service,” and which is now at the Brookl 

navy-yard. The third picture on this page represents the sledge 
called the “Little Willie,” with its team of four Newfoundland 
dogs, Dr. Kane, in his Arctic costume, driving. “My dogs,” 
says he, “were both Esquimaux and Newfoundland. Of these 
last I had ten: they were to be carefully broken, to travel by voice 
without the whip, and were expected to be very useful for heavy 
draught, as their tractability would allow the driver to regulate 
their pace. I was already training them (this was at the com- 
mencement of his adventures) in a light sledge, to drive, unlike 
the Esquimaux, two abreast, with regular harness, a breast collar 
of fiat leather, and a pair of traces. Six of them made a power- 
ful travelling-team, and four could carry me and my instruments 
for short journeys around the brig, with ease. The sledge I 
used for them was built, with the care of cabinet-work, of Ameri- 
can hickory, thoroughly seasoned. The curvature of the runners 
was determined experimentally: they were shod with annealed 
steel, and fastened by copper rivets which could be renewed at 


pleasure. Except this, no metal entered into its construction. 
All its were held together by seal-skin lashings, so that 
it yielded to inequalities of surface and to sudden shock. 
The three paramount considerations of lightness, strength and 
diminished friction were well combined in it. This beautiful, 
and, as we afterwards found, efficient sledge, was named the 
‘Little Willie.”” Following the picture of this sledge, is a 
representation of the manner of catching awks, birds 

the Esquimaux relish highly. They breed in low cones of 
rubbish among the cliffs. The Esquimaux, perched in a con- 
venient station, employs a purse-net, made of seal-skin, and 
= of a of the narwhal, sometimes 
spliced, to give it the requisite length, and so scoops up his 
feathered prey as they fly by him in scertiod numbess.” We 


\ 
METEK. 
7 = \ \ 
“SLEDGE DRAWN BY MEN. 
| LITTLE WILLIE AND NEWFOUNDLANDERS. 
= S= in ~ 
= 
ans EIDER ISLAND. 
rok 
essak, one of Dr. Kane's horthern 
of coiffure is not very unlike that adopted 
men were attached to her in such a way as 
“as > to make the line of draught or traction as 
Each man had his own shoulder-belt, or 4 
ms *rue-raddy,’ as we used to call it, and his = 
own sek tne, which, for want of horse- 
DECK BY LAMPLIGHT. hair, was made of Manilla rope: it tra- RENSELLAER ISLAND. 
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have next a picture of “Eider Island,”’ with an eider duck and 
her brood of young ones. Near the Littleton Island of Captain 
lefield, “‘ we saw,” says Dr. Kane, “a number of ducks, 
eiders and hareldas ; and it occurred to me that b i 
their flight, we should reach their sp unds. 
no trouble in doing so, for they flew in a bee-line to a group of 
rocky islets, above which the whole horizon was studded with 
birds. A little ledge, which I named ‘ Eider Island,’ was 
so thickly colonized that we could hardly walk without treadi 
onanest. We killed with guns and stones over two hun 
birds in a few hours. It was near the close of the breeding sea- 
son. The nests were still occupied with the mother-birds, but 
many of the young had burst the shell, and were nestling under 
the wing, or taking their first lessons in the water-pools. Some, 
more advanced, were already in the ice-sheltered nels, : 
ily waiting for the shell-fish and sea-urchins, which the old bird 
busied herself in procuring for them. Near by was a low and 
isolated rock-ledge, which we called ‘Hans Island. The glau- 
cous gulls, those cormorants of the Arctic seas, had e it 
their peculiar homestead. Their progeny, already full-fledged 


here was 


NESSAK, IN TRAVELLING DRESS. 


and voracious, crowded the guano whitened rocks ; and the moth- 


ers, with long necks and gaping yellow bills, swooped above the 


peaceful shallows of the eiders, carrying off the young birds, 
seemingly just as their wants required. A more domineering and 
insatiable rapacity I have never witnessed. The gull would gob- 
than it takes me to 


ble up and swallow a young eider in less tie 


WALRUSES SPORTING, 


describe it. For a moment you would see the paddling feet 
of the poor little wretch protruding from the mouth; then 
came a distension of the neck, as it descended into the stom- 
ach; a few moments more and the young gulls were feedi 
on the ¢j morsel.”” Our next picture represents the d 

of the “Advance” by lamp-light. It is built over, to ward 
off the extreme cold, a stove-pipe passing through the roof. 
Near the hatchway stands one of the party, lantern in hand, 
while another is seated, caressing one of the Esquimaux d 
found such valuable auxiliaries in their journeyings. The 
next picture is a sketch of Rensellaer Island. On this 

we have a picture of the brig cradled, the decks protected by 
canvass from the epee tare She was lifted with double 
chains passed under at low tide, both astern and amidships. 


THE BEAR AT BAY. 


THE BRIG CRADLED. 


In this position she is frozen in, high and dry, to “pass an Arctic 
winter over an Arctic ice-bed.”” The next engraving presents a 
sketch of a group of walrusses sporting among the field-ice and 
icebergs. Until the thermometer sinks below zero, these bulky 
monsters find water enough to om and keep in between the 
fields of drift-ice as they open with the tide. Besides these, they 
work out holes for themselves. The walrusses 
swallow gravel and even large stones, but for 
what purpose, it is not known. Another pic- 
ture on this is a curious group of Esqui- 
maux huts, which Dr. Kane found in one of his 
excursions from the brig. ‘They are four in 
number, long deserted, but to an eye unprac- 
tised in Arctic antiquarian deductions, in as 
= preservation as a last year’s tenement at 
me. The most astonishing feature is the pre- 
sence of some little out-huts, or, as I first thought 
them, dog-kennels. These are about four feet 
by three in ground plan, and some three feet 
high ; no larger than the pologs of the Tchuschi. 
In shape they resemble a rude dome; and the 
stones of which they are composed are of exces- 
sive size, and evidently selected for smoothness. 
They were, without exception, of water-washed 
limestone. They are heavily sodded with turf, 
aud a narrow slab of clay-slate serves as a door. 
No doubt they are human habitations, retirin 
chambers, into which, away from the crowd 
families of the hut, one or even two Esquimaux 
have burrowed for sleep—chilly dormitories in 
the winter of this high latitude.’”’ Our last en- 
graving but one represents a polar bear at bay, 
rearing to his full height, surrounded by hunters 


ESQUIMAUX HUTS. 


with their long spears. In speaking of one of his 
expeditions, Dr. Kane says :—‘‘ Our whole jour- 
ney had been an almost unbroken and scarcely- 
varied series of bear-hunts. They had lost for 
me the attractions of novelty; but, like the con- 
tests with the walrus, they were always interest- 
ing, because characteristic of this rude people 
(the Esquimaux). The dogs are carefully trained 
not to e in contest with the bear, but to re- 
tard his flight. While one engrosses his attention 
, & second attacks him in the rear; and, 
always alert and each protecting the other, it 
rarely a that they are seriously injured, or 
that they fail to delay the animal until the hun- 
ters come up. Let us suppose a bear scented out 
at the base of an iceberg. The Esquimaux ex- 
amines the track with ious care, to deter- 
mine its age and direction, and the s with 
which the animal was passing when he passed 
along. ‘The dogs are set upon the trail, and the 
hunter courses over the ry at hee — in silence. 
As he turns the angle of the . his game is in 
view before him, stalking probably with 
quiet march, sometimes snuffing the air suspicious- 
ly, but gp for a nest of broken 
hammocks. dogs spring forward, 


in a wild wolfish yell, the driver shrieking, ‘ Nannook! nan- 
nook !’ and all straining every nerve in pursuit. The bear rises 
on his haunches, inspects his pursuers, and starts off at full 
8 . The hunter, as he runs, leaning over his sledge, seizes 

traces of a couple of his dogs, and liberates them from their 
burthen. It is the work of a minute; for the motion is not 
checked, and the remaining dogs rush on with apparent ease. 
Now pressed more severely, the bear makes for an iceberg, and 
stands at bay, while his two foremost pursuers halt at a short 
distance, and quietly await the arrival of the hunter. At this 
moment, the whole pack are liberated ; the hunter grasps his 
lance, and, tumbling through snow and ice, prepares for the en- 
counter. If there be two hunters, the bear is killed easily ; for 
one makes a feint of thrusting a spear at the right side, and, as 
the animal turns with his arms towards the threatened attack, 


PAULIK, METEK’S NEPHEW. 


the left is unprotected, and receives the death-wound.” “Many 
wounds are received by the Etah Bay Esquimaux in these encoun- 
ters; the bear is looked upon as more fierce in that neighborhood, 
and about Anoatook and Rensellaer Bay, than around the broken 
ice to the south. He uses his teeth more generally than is sup- 


posed by systematic writers. The hugging, pawing and boxing 


THE “ FAITH.” 


which characterize the black and grizzly bears, are resorted to 
by him, only under peculiar circumstances.” The last en- 
graving represents the “Forlorn Hope,” the whale-boat in 
which Dr. Kane, with a small boat’s crew, left the “Advance,” 
to prosecute his researches. We trust that the extracts wa 
have made will induce many of our readers to possess them- 
selves of the splendid work from which we have taken our 
text and illustrations. The curiosity excited by this expedi- 
tion abroad is scarcely less than that felt here with regard to 
it, and editions of the narrative are already going through the 
German and French presses. Dr. Kane himself has been 
received in Europe with distinguished consideration, and his 
gallantry in offering his services to Lady Franklin for another 
search after traces of her husband, is highly lauded. 


THE FURLORN HOPE. 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 
AN AUTUMN MURMUR. 


* 


BY WILLIE EZ. PABOR. 


The earth is heavy with the autumn airs; 
Man’s heart is like it with his many cares ; 
And oftentimes grief’s strokes come 


I watch the dry leaves borne before the wind, 
And solemn shadows steal across my mind, 
Leaving a withered souvenir behind. 


The dead leaves tell of summer's swift decay ! 
They—like man’s being—are but for a day,— 
And then’? Behold, the burial comes alway. 


The dead leaves whisper of the summer fled; 
And as we look, our thoughts are backward led 
To muse upon the many summers dead ; 


When we, with those whose faces met our own, 
With looks familiar, walked without a moan, 
The shore of time, which now we tread alone. 


We hear the echoes of the loves that kept 
Our hearts in ecstacy. Hope’s hand then swept 
The lyre of bliss. But now? it long hath slept. 


0, silent all! alas, December's gale 

But typifies the spirit’s wail 

In sadness following on sorrow’s trail. 

December on the earth and in the heart! 

The links are ljoosening—ihe chain will part, 
And then? How do we to the churchyard start? 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 


TRUST IN GOD. 
A CHRISTMAS STORY. 


BY MARY A. LOWELL. 

Tne fire burned dimly on the hearth of the Widow Romaine. 
It was a bitter cold day—the night before Christmas. Two chil- 
dren were hovering over the feeble blaze, and shivering with the 
fierce cold that was creeping on their limbs. Willie, the eldest, was 
trying to warm little Addie by putting his arm around her, while 
the mother took down the Bible, lighted an inch or two of candle 
that remained, and read to them the beautiful story of the shep- 
herds keeping watch over their flocks by night, the angel coming 
to them and the glory of the Lord shining about them. The little 
ones listened, almost forgetting the cold; and then the mother 
passed over many pages, until she came to the touching words of 
the Saviour, when “ he had not where to lay his head.” 

“Then he was worse off than we are, Willie,” said little Addie, 
as she crept from her brother’s arm to the poor and ill-covered 
bed, where the three huddled together for warmth. 

The candle went out in the midst of her readings, and Mrs. 
Romaine and Willie lay down, one on each side of the little girl 
The children slept, but the mother lay for hours, tossing in pain- 
ful thought of how she was to live through the cheerless winter 
and keep these children alive. . 

She rose the next morning, and made a fire with the last wood 
which she possessed, spread her table with the last loaf; and then, 
waiting for her children to awake, she sat down and wept. They 
were the first tears she had shed for months, and she felt relieved 
by the flow; but she would not let the children see her, and she 
dried them up quickly before they awoke. 


Catherine Romaine was the daughter of a once wealthy and en- 
terprising merchant. She had married Mr. Romaine, who was 
much older than herself, when he was in business with her father. 
He was a widower with one son. She loved the little Herbert 
with all but a mother’s love, and the child returned it fully. He 
was twelve years old when his father married, and it was six years 
after that when Willie was born. Herbert’s unaffected interest in 
the little one repaid Catherine for all the love which she had given 

‘him. Two years afterwards little Addie came to bless the happy 
household, and the measure of their bliss seemed complete. Her- 
bert was one of fhe head clerks in the firm, and although only 
twenty years old, was distinguished for his attention to business. 

It was a sudden and terrible shock to the whole community 
when it was reported that the firm of Thatcher and Romaine had 
failed. There were people involved in their difficulties whose 
every dollar had been invested with them. Old men, who had 
lain by a small sum, perhaps to be called in when sickness should 
come upon them—widows who had saved a scanty pittance by 
needle-word—single women who had been at service until their 
laboring days were over—all these had trusted their small earnings 
with the great firm that was as “‘ good as the bank.” 

The firm that was “good as the bank” failed, however, and 
then came poverty, distress and sickness. Mr. Thatcher was 
found in his room, with a bottle of laudanum in his clenched 
hand, perfectly dead ; and not many months after this, Mr. Ro- 
maine, worn out by repeated shocks, sunk into the grave. 

They had given up all to the creditors, keeping not even the 
bridal presents of: Mrs. Romaine, nor those which had been made 
to the children. A small, mean house in the lower part of the 
city, held Mrs. Romaine and her children, and after her husband’s 
death, and Herbert had gone away, she underlet all the rooms but 
one. 

Sad indeed was her heart when the night of her husband’s 

death brought the finishing stroke. She sat in mute anguish, 
gazing upon the beloved face, and then upon the helpless little 
ones by her side. 


“ Trust in God, Katy, dear,” said the dying man. “He will 
not leave you utterly desolate.” . . 

Herbert staid until after his father’s funeral, and then sailed for 
Africa. 

“ Sometime, I shall return, dear mother,” said the affectionate 
son, “ and then, believe me, you shall not want.” 

O, the grief of those partings! They were like the bitterness 
of death to Mrs. Romaine, for they seemed to contradict her 
husband’s assurance that she should not be left desolate. 

She succeeded at first, in obtaining a little sewing of the coars- 
est kind; but it would hardly pay for the candles by which she 
worked after her children had gone to bed. She would not apply 
for work from those who had known her in her prosperous days ; 
and she dreaded going to the shop, where a hard and unfeeling 
man was grinding the faces of the poor for a few miserable pence. 
She would not send Willie, for her mind revolted at exposing him 
to the danger and contamination of the streets. 

She wore the coarsest clothes herself, and dressed her children 
in similar ones, and yet, so neatly were they made and put on, 
that there was something almost elegant in their appearance. 

Sometimes she recognized in the street those whom she had 
known in better days; and then she would start aside and turn 
away her head, forgetting, for a moment, that they could never 
discover the elegant Catherine Romaine in the poor, haggard 
woman that was bearing her bundle of cheap work from a shop. 

One person only had known her when meeting her thus, and 
that one did not dare to approach her, because he saw that she 
avoided him. This was a Mr. Russell, who had known and loved 
her husband as a brother. He followed her at a distance until he 
saw her enter the poor dwelling in which she lived—took the num- 
ber of the house and the name of the street, and then returned to 
tell his wife what he had seen. All Mrs. Russell’s womanly 
tenderness rose up at his recital, and she begged to go and see her. 

“No, Mary,” said her husband, “that will not do; you may 
write her that you will visit her if she wishes it, but you must go 
no farther until you know how she would receive you.” 

The note was written and sent, but no answer obtained, and the 
generous couple were obliged to give up all thoughts of helping 
her. 

Day after day, Mr. Russell met her, with her two children, each 
carrying a package. The sight melted him to pity; and yet her 
step was so proud that he could not stop her, as he wanted to do, 
and offer her assistance. 

The house in which Catherine lived was inhabited partly by an 
Irish family, whose good feelings were all excited by the evident 
poverty of their neighbor. 

Norah Dolan was a kind-hearted woman, neater than most of 
her class, and with great respect for what she called “real born 
gentry,” among which she classed Mrs. Romaine and her children. 
Mrs. Romaine had allowed little Patrick and Maggy to come in 
and learn to read with her own little ones; and she had tended 
Mrs. Dolan herself when she was sick, and her gratitude was un- 
bounded. It so happened that Mrs. Dolan’s husband worked for 
Mr. Russell, and he, in the plenitude of his joy at his wife’s re- 
covery, related the kindness of their neighbor, ‘ Mistress Ro- 
maine,” a real born lady, he said, and ought to be in a grand 
castle instead of the poor little place at home. 

Through Dolan’s means, Mr. Russell had partly gratified his 
benevolent heart, by sending Mrs. Romaine various articles of 
food and clothing, which he directed to her address and charged 
him to lay privately on her table, and, on no account, to say to 
her that he sent them. 

In vain she questioned Dolan and his wife. They would know 
nothing of it, unless the fairies were at the bottom of it. 

“ Sure it’s the fairies, ma’am,’’ said Dolan, when she wanted him 
to take a bundle away, which she was sure that he must have 
placed there, because she saw him coming from the room, as she 
was entering it. ‘‘ Sure it’s the fairies, and wouldn’t they be cross 
if yees did not take their prisents? And didn’t I see the bundic 
on yees table whin I wint into yees room? Faith, thin, I did, 
ma’am, and it’s no use in the wurid for yees to quistion me and 
Norah, for it’s little we know, any way.” 

And Mrs. Romaine, grateful to her unknown friend, and yet 
with a great pain at her heart, would undo the package, and ap- 
propriate the sugar and tea, or bread and butter, as it might be, 
to the wants of herself and children. 

Once, little Willie, in helping her empty the sugar into a wood- 
en box—their only sugar bowl—had discovered a silver dollar ; 
and the tea was often productive of dimes and even quarters. 
These were helps indeed—but small in comparison to the wants 
of a family of three. Her handful of meal and cruse of oil 
were often wholly exhausted. ‘The work which she carried home 
‘was not always paid for at the time; and many nights she was 
obliged to go to bed with the children at dark, because her 
wood and candles were all consumed. Often she foared that she 
would be forced to ask aid, to keep them from starving; but 
until the actual hour came, she would struggle on. 

There were times when logs of wood, which she missed at 
once from Mrs. Dolan’s wood pile (never very large or high), 
would find their way mysteriously to the expiring embers on her 
hearth, and kindle up a cheerful blaze, by which she would assem- 
ble the four children, her own and the little Dolans, and teach 
them to read and spell, 

Among the few things which she had saved from the wreck 
of her luxurious home, was a mutilated copy of Shakspeare—the 
only book except the Bible which her father had given her when 
she was married. The Shakspeare had lost its covers, and many 
leaves, but she would sometimes take it up and find in its pages, 
80 strangely fitting to every phase of life or circumstance, some- 
thing that was applicable to her owa. These two books were her 


solace and comfort. The pictures contained in each, formed the 
initial letters to her children’s love of art, and the beautiful man- 
ner in which she read impressed the contents of the books upon 
their minds, or at least, such parts of them as they could under- 
stand. It was hard to wake up from the absorbing perusal of her 
books, to the dreary reality of the poverty around her,—to come 
from the gorgeous descriptions of Shakspeare, into the dim light 
of the actual life that she was enduring,—but she was possessed 
of that rare courage and fortitude that cover up and conceal the 
inward pangs of the soul. To outward appearance, she was con- 
tented, if not cheerful. 

Sometimes—but rarely—she would indalge herself in going 
backward into the past, and remember what she was in years long 
gone by. The retrospection which showed her to herself in the 
dimmed and broken mirror of memory,—first, as the gay and 
beautiful Catherine Thatcher, followed alike for her own beauty 
and her father’s wealth—then, having turned from this crowd of 
selfish flatterers, she saw herself the happy wife of the good and 
honored Romaine, dispensing to his motherless boy all the kind- 
liest offices of maternal care, if not the perfect fulness of maternal 
love. Then came thronging in the memory of that blessed time 
when two children, fair and beautiful as angels, were in her luxu- 
rious home, caressed and waited on by friends and dependents, 
and the pride and joy of a father’s loving heart. 

These were not healthful remembrances for Catherine to in- 
dulge in. They made her harder and more unquiet in her present 
situation ; and there were times when her good angel seemed al- 
most to forsake her. O, these depths of poverty and desolation ! 
They are hard to bear. Traly we have need to remember that 
the sacred head of Him who loved us, was once destitute of 
shelter, to reconcile us to these hard experiences of life. 

But not always did Catherine’s heart sink into these states of 
unrest. There were times when her sorrow seemed uplifted into 
serener skies, and the anguish of her daily lot turned into divinest 
peace, when her poor apartment seemed like the habitation of 
angels, from the presence of those who had gone before. 

And now, indeed, came a trial. Willie was taken ill. She ex- 
hausted her skill in trying to subdue the fever which had fastened 
upon the little patient boy. Now it was that Norah Dolan proved 
invaluable as a friend. Never, in the days of Catherine’s bright- 
est prosperity, did she value any service so much as this poor wo- 
man’s heartfelt and willing sacrifices for her sake. She took lit- 
tle Addie away from the affected room—for her practised eye told 
her truly that it was the dreaded small pox—and leaving her and 
Maggie together, she devoted herself to the sick boy and his moth- 
er. Norah’s whole family had experienced it, so that there was 
no danger to be apprehended except for Mrs. Romaine and Addie. 
Her neighbor’s experience proved invaluable indeed to Catherine, 
and saved her the trial of asking the services for which she could 
not have paid. Those were anxious nights when the two women 
sat up with the little sufferer, whose reason gave way under his 
disease. It was touching enough to hear him call for his mother, 
not knowing that it was her hand that bathed his burning fore- 
head. Then he would fancy that Addie was dead, and would 
weep because he too could not go to his father. 

One night, he seemed near death. His mother had been watch- 
ing Norah’s face, and she saw nothing there from which she could 
draw a single ray of hope. Norah had seen others die, and she 
knew from her countenance that she thought Willie dying. Cath- 
erine groaned in spirit, and the words came up from the deepest 
recesses of her almost broken heart, “if it be possiblelet this cup 
pass from me.” She tried to add the rest, but she could not. 
Half an hour after, when she saw the poor child’s struggles with 
the cruel disease, she could utter them more easily. 

Just at midnight, Willie’s eyes closed. Catherine thought he 
was gone, but Norah laid her hand upon her shoulder, and seated 
her by the bedside. 

“ Hush!” she whispered, “and watch for his waking.” 

They did watch all through that long night. Norah drew up 
the curtain a little just as the sun rose. Somehow, the bright 
gleam that came into the room, brought also a glimmer of hope 
into Catherine’s heart. Norah dropped the curtain quickly, lest 
suddenly waking, the strong light might destroy Willie’s eyes 
forever. 

He lay still,—so still that they could hardly see that he breathed. 
The morning and forenoon passed, and still he Qert. Catherine 
thought he would pass away without waking. 

“Q, that I could see those dear eyes once more !” she whispered, 
just as the clock was striking twelve ; and, as if in answer to that 
whisper, the “ dear eyes”’ opened, and the weak voice murmured : 

“ Mother !” 

Willie was saved! Those only, whose hopes are narrowed 
down to the life of one or two dear objects, can imagine the rap- 
ture of Catherine Romaine as she bent over her child, and saw 
by the dim, uncertain light that he saw and knew her. That 
long, long twelve hours’ sleep had brought him back to life. 

The kindly eyes of the Irishwoman overflowed with tears as 
Catherine wept upon her shoulder, and poured out her gratitude to 
her humble friend. 

“{ will love you always, dear Norah,” she said, as soon as she 
could speak, and Norah wept the more. 

It was long before they would see little Addie, lest she should 
contract the disease which, doubtless, still lingered in the walls of 
the room ; but Norah’s husband took good care of her, and she 
was contented with Maggie, though longing for mother and Willie. 

After Norah had made a thorough fumigation, and Catherine, 
afraid to trust it, had made another, the doors were opened, and 
the children all admitted to see Willie, who, scarred and feeble, 
was yet only permitted to sit up a little while. 

But this sickness had made sad inroads upon Catherine’s small 
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resources. Her work was stopped, of course, and her health had 
suffered from anxiety and watching. From long staying ina 
dimly-lighted room, her eyes had become affected so much that 
she could not see to mend Addie’s clothes, which had suffered for 
her care while Willie was ill, and the thought continually tormented 
her that she was going blind. 

The bundles which used to be placed upon her table were no 
longer found. She did not know the reason, but Norah and her 
husband did. They knew that Mr. Russell and his family were 
gone abroad, and would not return until December. 


She had parted with everything but the merest necessaries of 
life. She had even taken away the andirons that supported her 
wood fire, in order to buy with them a few sticks of wood. The 
few pieces of crockery followed, and half the straw from the mis- 
erable bed. She took in a little washing, but her own irons were 
gone long ago, and the washboiler too, and she had to borrow 
both from Norah. 

“ Come and wash in my room, Misthress Rummin,” said Norah. 
*‘ There is plinty of fire here to hate your wather, and yees may 
look after little Maggie’s spelling to pay for it.” 

There was delicacy in the Irishwoman’s mode of giving favors. 
She would always make it appear that “‘ Misthress Rummin ” had 
obliged her in some way, and that her services went only to pay 
for something she was receiving. 

But the cold weather was approaching. November, dark, dreary 
and gloomy, with its chilling winds, and the sad looking piles of 
dried leaves that lay, brown and sere, upon the pathways, and 
rastled under the footsteps with such a melancholy sound, was 
fast giving way before December, with its piled snow-drifts and 
howling storms. Sad and gloomy enough, they sometimes think, 
who sit in richly-curtained rooms, where the thick carpets give 
back no answer to the footfall; where light and warmth come steal- 
ing in from invisible sources ; where the dainty viands crowd to- 
gether on the table, and the wine sparkles red in the cup; where 
loved ones are sheltered from the biting storm, and little children 
are asleep in beds that seem covered by the work of fairy hands ; 
where music and painting and sculpture address themselves to the 
ear and the eye, and all the senses receive the ministry of luxury 
and art. What must it be, then, to those who are shivering over 
the fitful blaze that only tantalizes the chilled and perishing limbs 
—those whose cupboards are empty and whose clothing is scanty 
—whose children creep into their pallet of straw to sleep away the 
feelings of hunger that gnaws at their vitals t 

It was thus with poor Catherine on the evening and morning of 
that terrible Christmas in which we found her and her helpless 
little ones. The scars had faded from Willie's face, leaving it 
pale and haggard, and his eyes had that unnatural brightness so 
painful in a child. He suffered more from privation than Addie, 
who was strong and healthy. 

We left her watching the awaking of her children. She bent 
over them, and saw Willie’s pallid look with dismay. 

“ Must I lose him after all?” she exclaimed. “Was he saved 
from that cruel disease, only to waste away with hunger?” 

At that moment, a loud knock was heard at the door, and she 
hastily dried her tears and answered the summons. No one was 
there, but as she opened the door, a large bag fell inward, marked 
with her own name in large letters. As she drew it in, and was 
about to close the door, she saw the shadow of Norah’s husband 
flitting around the corner of the house. She knew it by the rag- 
ged hat, of which one half the brim was gone. She called after 
him, to know if he saw any one leave the bag. 

“Faith, and how could I, whin I’ve jist come out of the house ? 
But I'll be afther asking Norah—perhaps she saw the thafe 
himself!” 

Catherine opened the bag, and found everything for a Christ- 
mas revel, as she said to Norah, when she wanted to share with 
her. But Norah had had a bag, too, inscribed, in the same writ- 
ing as Catherine’s, “To Mrs. Norah Dolan;” and her husband 
told her that Mr. Russell had arrived in the steamer, but did not 
tell her that he and Mr. Russell’s man had brought up the bags. 

“ Sure,” he told her, “it must be St. Nicholas himself, who 
could not get the great bags down the chimney.” 

Great was the astonishment and joy of Catherine’s children 
when they opened their eyes upon the table loaded with chickens, 
boiled and roasted, great loaves of bread, and piles of small brown 
paper parcels, marked, each with the name of some useful article. 
In the parcel of sugar was a piece of gold as large as a half 
dollar. 

‘There were joy and deep thankfulness in the heart of Mrs. Ro- 
maine as she saw the children devour the abundant Christmas 
breakfast. Poor Willie had to stop from weakness, and his moth- 
er warned him to be moderate, and he might have a little, and eat 
oftener. As for Addie, she was deep in the mysteries of a vast 


plum pudding, and threatened to eat herself into a fever, but for 


the careful checking of her mother. ; 

Catherine borrowed the wood unhesitatingly of Norah, to-day, 
for she knew she could repay it to-morrow, and redeemed her 
andirons also. Her poor room shone by two o’clock in the after- 
noon, from the effects of her rubbing and blacking and polishing ; 
and then the three sat round the nice Christmas fire, and the moth- 
er told them stories which they had never heard before, nor in- 
deed had she. The afternoon sun shone in, too, lighting up the 
poor, mean furniture with the same glow it was bestowing in rich 
apartments ; and the snow, which was blackened and dirty around 
the other doors in the small court, lay spotless and unsullied round 
Mrs. Romaine’s. 

“I hear sleigh-bells,” said Willie, starting up, “and they are 
coming right up the court: And see, mother, see, Addie, what a 
fine horse! And a gentleman all wrapped up in fur!” 

And true enongh, there was the gentleman holding the long 


reins and knocking at their own door. Willie opens the door and 
presents his poor, little, pale and scarred face to the stranger’s 
anxious and earnest gaze. He does not recognize the boy, and 
yet it is the very child he is seeking; for Herbert Romaine has 
come home, and is trying to find his lost mother and her children. 

“ And is it here, in this poor place that I find you, dear moth- 
er?”’ said Herbert, after Mrs. Romaine had cried and laughed a 
dozen times, in the alternations of her nervous excitement. ‘‘ Not 
another day nor hour shall you stay here! Come to the hotel 
where I am stopping. I will find you beautiful rooms, and you 
and the children shall spend a happy Christmas.” 

“I want none other than your return gives me, Herbert; and I 
must not forget that our coarse and shabby clothing would not 
correspond with any other room than this.” 

“ You shall have better clothing. I will go myself to procure 
it for you.” 

“But you can’t,” said Willie, who had sat quietly on his bro- 
ther’s knee, without speaking, ‘‘the shops are all shut up Christ- 
mas days, and you can’t buy any cloth to make them of.” And 
Willie renewed his study of his brother’s face. | 

Herbert was obliged to be content until to-morrow, then—but 
he sat and related the story of his wanderings since he left her. 

“One object which I had in view, dear mother,”’ he said, “ was 
the restoration of some property which I knew had belonged to 
the firm, and which lay in the West India Islands. I heard fabu- 
lous accounts of its value, although I knew that my father had 
always considered it of no account. I will not trouble you, to 
relate all the tedious processes by which I circumvented the agent, 
one of the greatest swindlers I ever knew, and brother to that ras- 
cally lawyer whom my father trusted so much. You will bo sat- 
isfied that I wrested the whole from his grasp, aud that it fur ex- 
ceeds all that I had heard of it. There is enough to pay off every 
creditor, restore every one to his own, and leave a handsome 
property, one third of which is yours, of course, and the rest be- 
longs to me and these little ones. Why don’t you speak, dear 
mother ?” he asked, playfully, as she turned pale and red by turns. 

She recovered herself by a strong effort, and whispered : 

“O, if your dear father could have lived to know this!” 

“ He does know it,” said Herbert, reverentially. ‘It cannot be 
that justice or injustice can walk the earth, and the spirits above 
the earth ignore their existence. I believe in this, dear mother, 
and so do you. Now I will leave you, and come again to-morrow.” 


Dolan brought home a paper that night which contained an ad- 
vertisement of a sale which would take place the day after Christ- 
mas, of a house and furniture next to Mr. Russell’s. 

“No. 240! Why, that was our own house,” said Mrs. Ro- 
maine, to herself. 

Herbert did not come the next day, and Catherine wondered 
and expected. Towards evening, he came, with his fine face 
glowing with excitement. ; 

“T have got it, dear mother,”’ he said ; “ I have bought our own 
house, and most of our furniture still remains there—well kept 
and almost as good as ever. I thought you would prefer it to 
having all new. You know Mr. Eaton bought it, and now he is 
going to Europe. It was by mere accident that I rode by, and saw 
the bills at the window. The people were assembling for the sale. 
I stopped my horse, and went in with the air of a man determined 
to purchase, and there was not a bid made against me. I have 
come now to take you all home once more.” 

He now produced from the sleigh a basket of nice clothing for 
them all; for, he remarked, that as he had already procured” ser- 
vants, and appointed them to come that evening, he would like 
them to appear as became their position. 

Before they were all dressed, a close carriage stood at the door. 
Herbert would not let them enter until his mother had introduced 
him to the Ddlans, to whom he left all that had belonged to his 
mother, and a handsome sum of money. 

“ And wont yees forget Norah and me, whin yees are a great 
lady ?” asked Dolan, as she put out her hand to bid him good-by. 

“‘Never—never, my good friend,” she weepingly uttered ; and 
she kept her word. 

“T have come home to live with you, mother,” said Herbert, as 
he showed her the rooms he had selected for himself. “I shall 
never marry, and your new wealth will have this drawback and 
encumbrance—a bachelor son.” 

“ Thank God !” said Catherine, “ then I shall have you always 
—always, at least, until you break your resolution.” 

Who can describe the delight of the little children? They 
were 80 happy that the pale, anxious look had left their mother’s 
face, and that she need no longer worry about their wants. And 
then Willie was so pleased to have good clothes and a nice cap ; 
and Addie smoothed down her clean muslin dress and black silk 
apron, and they were so happy! They went to school now, and 
their mother’s teachings were the cause of a good many praises 
from their teachers. 

Norah came often to see Mrs. Romaine in her new home; and 
when Herbert bought some land behind the house, and turned it 
into an extensive garden, his mother said : 

“Why not have Dolan for a gardener, and give him the little 
gothic lodge at the other side of the garden, to live in?” 

“ Just the thing !” said Herbert, and engaged him that very day. 

The gothic lodge was repaired, neatly fitted up with plain new 
cottage furniture, and in four weeks Norah stood at the door, ad- 
miring her husband in his new gardening suit, and the children in 
their clean frocks, playing with Willie and Addie among the 
flowers. 

“Trust in God! He will not leave thee desolate,” were-the 
words which Catherine caused to be inscribed over the entrance to 
her beautiful sammer-house. They were already engraved on her 
heart and her life. 


NO ENTERTAINMENT IS SO CHEAP AS READING, NOR IS ANY 
PLEASURE SO LASTING. 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION 
IS AN ELEGANT MISCELLANEOUS FAMILY JOURNAL. 


On the first of January, we shall commence Votume XIL. of 
our favorite journal. It is now the most popular weekly paper in 
America, a reputation which it has enjoyed for nearly eleven years ! 
—circulating at the present time more than any other miscellane- 
ous weekly journal in the country, with the exception of Bais ov's 
Picroriar. It is devoted to polite literature, and it embraces 


NEWS, TALES, POEMS, SKETCHES, MISCELLANY, 
STORIES OF THE SEA, ADVENTURES, BIOGRA- 
PHIES, WIT AND HUMOR, AND NOVELETTES, 


written expressly for the paper by the most popular writers of the 
country. It is also spiced with a record of the notable events of 
the time, of peace and war, of discoveries, and improvements 
occurring in either hemisphere, with a record of al! that is new 
and noteworthy, forming an intelligent and instructive companion. 
In politics, and on all sectarian questions, it is strictly neutral, dis- 
cussing, neither directly nor indirectly, the tenets of any sect or 
clique ; therefore making it emphatically 


A PAPER FOR THE MILLION, 


and a welcome visitor to the home circle, north or south, east or 
west. It contains the foreign and domestic news of the day, so 
condensed as to possess the greatest possible amount of intelligence. 
No advertisements are admitted to the paper, thus offering the en- 
tire sheet, which is of rue MAMMOTH 812k, for the instruction and 
amusement of the general reader. An unrivalled corps of con- 
tributors are regularly engaged, and every department is under the 
most finished and perfect system that experience can suggest, 
forming, in all its departments, 


AN ORIGINAL PAPER, 


embracing among its regular contributors over forty well-known 
and popular names. 

The Fracq is printed on fine white paper, with new, clear and 
beautiful type, and contains 1240 square inches, being a large 
weekly paper of eight super-royal quarto pages, and is filled to the 
brim each week with chaste, popular and graphic miscellany, just 
such as any father, brother or friend would place in the hands of 
atamily cirele. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


Few papers can compete with ‘‘The Flag of our Union” as it regards its 
originality, numbering, as it does, among its contributors a large list of the 
best names, while its matter is always chaste and entertaining. — Daidy Bee, 
Boston. 


Carefully printed upon fine white paper. and filled with original matter from 
nmning to end, * The Flag of our Union” merits the extraordinary popu- 


larity which it has enjoyed for ten consecutive years.— Ladies’ Kepository. 
The best of the Boston weeklies.— Arkansas Herald. 


Go where you will, from Maine to California, you are sure to see ‘The Flag 
of our Union” in nearly every family circle. Mr. Ballou evinces great taste 
and liberality ia the publication of thie charming weekly.— Burlington ( Vi.) 
Sentinel. 

Parents need not fear to place this charming weekly journal in the hands of 
their children. it eschews all vulgariems, and its tone is moral and refined. 
As long as bright eyes love to read delightful stories, it will coutinue to enjoy 
the extraordinary circulation which it has attained to.— Tribune. 

Justly unrivalled in circulation, ** The Flag of our Union” presents its im- 
mense list of subscribers with choice original matter, which they can obtain 
nowhere else. The best writers are engaged upon the paper.— Daily ( Phila.) 
Ledger. 

A Boston weekly journal, long and well established, beautifully printed on 
very fine paper, and filled with choice reading for the fireside. Without eom- 
ing in the severe garb of a teacher, it inculcates a large amount of information, 
and cultivates in the young a love for reading.— National Intelligencer. 


“The Flag of our Union” is a choice paper, and merits all the many good 
things said about it. It is entirely origina‘, and numbers among its contribu- 
tors many of our best writers, both male and female. It is a treat to see so 
handsomely printed a paper—clear, bright, and fresh in every line.-—New Or- 
leans Delia. 

There are few miscellaneous papers so widely known, or so deserving of the 

»pularity they enjoy, as “The of our Union.” Refined, entertaining, 

utifully printed, and choice in all respects, it is a companion for the home 
cirele.— Richmond Whig. 

Mr. Ballou furnishes his elegant illustrated weekly, ‘* Ballou’s Pictorial,” 
and ** The Flag of our Union, * together. for $4 a year. These two papers will 
render any domestic fireside cheerful all winter long.— Ohio Sentinel. 


No paper upon our exchange list is so eagerly sought for by our family aa 
“The Flag of our Union.” It should be a weekly visitor to every American 
fireside; for it is eminently a delightful family paper, combining an unusual 
amount of pleasant original miscellany, with all that is noteworthy in the cut- 
rent events of the day.—Lone Star, Texas. 

“The Flag of our Union,” in its wide spread circulation, penetrates the log 
cabin of the far West, and the stately ma:sions of our Atlantic cities. It is 
the pioneer of the miscellaneous weeklies; and ten years of successful onter- 
prise has only served to improve and perfect it, until there is nothing left to 
desire.— Lynn Bay State. 

The pioneer among the miscellaneous weekly press, ‘‘ The Flag of our Un- 
ion * hag proved the most popular and successful. After ten years of profit- 
able existence, it is now more pleasing and attractive than ever.— Quiacy 
( Mass.) Patriot. 

A choewing weekly visitor to the home circle is ‘‘ The Flag of our Union "— 
chaste, moral, and very instructing in each issue, and edited, not by a pair of 
scissors, but by an experienced and careful hand. — Charleston (S. C.) Mercury. 


Catering for no clique or sect, it is a universal favorite.— Alabama Planter. 


Mr. Ballou. the editor, has many years of editorial experience, and under- 
stands just how to make a paper that will please everybody. Hence the vast 
circulation and popularity of ** The Flag of our Union "— Barnstable Patriot. 


TERMS:-—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE, 


subscriber, One $2 00 
4 subscribers, “ 7 00 


Any person sending us twelve subscribers at the last rate, shall 
receive the thi: teenth copy gratis. 
One copy of Tuu Frac oF ovr Unto, and one copy of Bat- 
Lou’s PictoriaL, when taken together, $4 per annum. 
Os Sample copies sent by mail when desired. 
M. M. BALLOU, Publisher and Proprietor, 
No. 22 Wiuter Street, Boston. 
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SEASIDE SKETCHES NEAR BOSTON. 
Onr artist, Mr. Kilburn, on this and the next page, has given us 
some of the fruits of his professional midsummer rambles. T' 
good people of Boston are not entirely exempt from obedience to 


that impulse which leads man- 
kind to see the greatest attrac- 
tions in the remotest scenes. 
Many hie away to the White 
Mountains and the Kaatskills, 
who have never climbed Blue 
Hill or Powder-horn Hill. Per- 
sons see beauties in the Bay of 
Naples, who never detected the 
charms of our own Boston 
harbor, or, very like, go into 
extacies on little strips of Brit- 
ish sand, utterly forgetful of 
such glorious places for rides 
or rambles as Chelsea and Na- 
hant Beaches. Still, there are 
enough to appreciate home 
beauties; and now and then, 
when the tide of fashionable 
immigration sets forth to New- 

some editor bold enough to in- 
sinuate that Boston is itself a 
watering-place, and there are 
localities within easy walking 
or riding distance, well worthy 
of being patronized. Well— 
with these — before us, 
we again go , in 

tion, to the shore of that sound- 


ing sea, whieh has been falsely 
with monotony, but 
ich, even in a calm, its 


dimples, its smiles and frowns 
—its thousand modes of ex- 
We listen to the 


See 


OLD FISH HOUSE, END OF CHELSEA BEACH, MASS. 


storm the barriers against which he an undying warfare. 
Or we loll in some shady nook, the shal pretence of reading 
abandoned, and gazing out on the face of the waters, follow the 
course of the white sails, and giving a loose rein to the fancy, con- 


of to-day, we think, cannot fail to 
the series is a sketch of the old 
Beach, which, b 
est, if not the 


y the way, is five 
sea beach 


humanity, seeking a far 
pay eer pr 


ty move, still against the 
dear delights of ing, fish- 
ing and fish chowders few are 
proof. Hence our illustrations 
ve acceptable, The first in 
h-house at the end of Chelsea 


miles long, and one of the long- 
i The 


in the Atlantic States. 


bnilding in our sketch has cer- 
tainly an “ancient and fish- 
like’ odor about it, but it, 
nevertheless, is a spot around 
which many pleasant associa- 
tions cluster. In front of it 
are a group of men i 


second view is of the Eutaw 
House, Long Island, a com- 
modious building and a pleas- 
ant resort. The view is s) 

ed from the headland on which 


men are mw a 
ing ballast on . The 
next view is a pretty 


a very village, by the 


the Neptune House, kept by E. 
Hayes. Itis the next house 
beyond the Atlantic. In front 


jure up a thousand pleasing 

visions. We attach ourselves 

to some white-wi bark, 

and try to are on 

board—what little society thus 
segregated from the mass of 

= = — try nor association nor 
| I 
| | 
— 
plaintive murmurs of the waves Sp i 
as they die in music on the : 
beach, to the wild battle-music 
of the billows when the ire of EUTAW HOUSE, LONG ISLAND, BUSTON HARBOR. 
old Neptune is raised, and he 
sends his crested warriors to 
= Zz = = casks, While the shore 18 lively 
— 
| ATLANTIC. | = the first house on the beach, 
= and the stopping-place of the 
im SS sea Beach, kept by Amos Tal- 
sketched. 
ATLANTIC HUUSE, CHELSEA BEACH. 


ingham, down 
to the-end of the last century. 
He writes: “As soon as su 
table is set in 
a brown 

loaf, with ae silver three- 
pences stuck on the - of it, 
a tankard of ale, wi pipes 
and tobacco ; and the two 
oldest servants have chair be- 
hind it, to sit as judges if they 
please. The steward brings 
servants, both men and wo- 
men, by one at a time, cov- 
ered with a winnow-sheet, and 
lays their right hand on the 
loaf, exposing no other part of 
the ‘body. The eldest of the 
two judges guesses at the = 

lastly 


Zidest they hit 

the the stew- 

person back 

her as not, he 

off the winnow-sheet, 

and the person receives a three- 

pence, makes a low obeisance 

to the judges, but speaks not 

a word. When the second ser- 
vant was brought, the 


LONG ISLAND HEAD LIGHT, BOSTON HARBOR. 


guessed and thus they did, till | “The moral of it is, that the devil died when Christ was born.” 


CANINE SAGACITY, 


the money was given away. Whatever servant had not slept | This custom was discontinued for many years, but was subse- William Dredge lives about five miles from the town of 
a the house the preceding night — his right to the money. uently revived by the vicar of the ch in 1828.—Sharp’s | Cal., at the base of the mountain which towers north of that place. 
strange custom, but it Laie M 


No account is given of the origin of this 


go 
all nig H but ramble about till 
the bells ring in all the chureh- 
es, which is at twelve o’clock, 
when prayers being over, they 


, they kill her, and 
fr her ona bier ; oring her to 

eburch, and bury 
‘with whimsical kind ot 
solemnity,’ singing dirges over 
her in the Manx 


ST woust 


ROBINSON CRUSOE HOUSE, CHELSEA BEACH. 


lagazine fur December. A short time after midnight on one of the days of the last wae, 


he was aroused from his slumbers by the how! of 
a dog. No menace on his part could rid him of 
the presence of the strange intruder. The dog 
continued to walk around the cabin, still repeat- 
ing his dismal, moaning howling, occasionally 
making efforts to effect an entrance through the 
closed doorway. Surprised and somewhat 
alarmed at this singular demonstration, Mr. 
Dredge at last hastily dressed himself and un- 
bolted the door, when a large mastiff rushed in. 
The dog at once caught hold of his trousers and 
employed every gentle means to induce the man 
to accompany him outside. Dredge’s first im- 
— was that he was mad ; and yet so pecu- 
iar and earnest were his dumb entreaties that he 
finally yielded and proceeded without the cabin. 
A joyful yell was the result, and the delighted 
brute, now capering and wagging his tail before 
him, and now returning and gently seizing him 
by the hand and trousers, induced Dredge to fol- 
low him. Their course was up the precipitous 
side of the mountain, and soon they were forcing 
their way through a snow-drift that had settled in 
one of its numerous fissures. Here comes the 
wonder. Upon the snow lay the body of a wo- 
man, who had evidently perished from cold and 
exhaustion. Her limbs were already stiffened in 
death ; but what was the surprise of Mr. Dred 
to see that faithful dog ferret out, from a bun 
of clothing that lay by the side of the woman, a 
oung child, about two years old, still warm and 
iving. A little inspection, aided by the starlight 
and the brightness of the snow, enabled him to 
discover that the person of the woman was near- 
ly naked. With a mother’s affection, she had 
stripped her own person in order to furnish 
warmth to her exposed infant. The trusty dog 
had completed her work of self-sacrifice. 
Dredge immediately conveyed the child to wis 
cabin, and, arousing some of his neighbors, pro- 
ceeded again to the mountain to secure from the 
attacks of the wild beasts the person of the 
unfortunate woman.— California Times. 
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CHRISTMAS CUSTOMS. : 
A contributor to the Gen- : 
tleman’s Magazine for Feb- 
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NEPTUNE HOUSE, CHELSEA BEACH. 
has been practised ever since 
the family lived there. When 
the money is gone, the ser- = 
vants have full liberty to drink, - = 
dance, sing, and go to bed 
century ago, “on the eve of = 
mistletoe to the high altar of 
sorts of inferior, and even SS 
at a funeral, on Christmas - 
eve; and any one asking 
‘old the “devil's knell | 
told it was the devil’s knell. ; 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
RERENADE. 


BY JAMES F. FITTS. 
O lady, wake! The stars of night 
Their silent vigils now are keeping ; 
And, guided by their twinkling light, 
1 find the place where thou art sleeping. 


O lady. rise! The day is gone; 
The risen moon is sweetly glowing ; 
And forest, garden, hill and lawn 
Are lighted by the beams she’s throwing. 


O lady, list! I’ll wake the strings 
Of my guitar, with song or story; 
While Philome! in answer sings, 
I'll sing to thee of love or glory. 


O indy, sleep! The midnight hour 

Doth fast approach, and stars are paling ; 
Rest sweetly now! For every flower 

Doth sleep while night is still prevailing. 


_—~ 


[Written for Ballon’s Pictorial.) 


THE GOLDEN DEATH. 


BY ESTHER BERNE. 


Very many of the older inhabitants of our “ Modern Athens” 
will remember a broker’s sign, displayed in one of the by-streets of 
the city. The building itself was demolished long ago, and in its 
place stands an elegant store. 

The particulars of the fearful story connected with that build- 
ing, are, I think, known to very few. But if it is a fearful story, 
it has, at least, its moral, which deserves to be recorded. 

There never was a better man for business than Hanson the 
broker, as he was familiarly called. Early and late he was at his 
post ; and there was a floating rumor in the neighborhood that he 
had already acquired a considerable property. It was certainly true, 
that the sight of gold cheered his heart more than anything else 
in the world would have done. Little and old and greedy was 
Hanson the broker. 

Mrs. Hanson was a careless, simple woman, who. never took 
any sort of pains to make things go right. If household affairs 
went wrong, there was no alternative but to sit down and cry till 
they righted themselves. She hated all trouble, and cared noth- 
ing about hoarding money, thereby being the very opposite of 
her husband. 

The only children of the household were two boys, George and 
William, George being two years the elder. These two boys dif- 
fered as much in their dispositions as did the father and mother. 
As a child, George displayed the miserly habits which years only 
had developed in the father. With a rare cunning for one so 
young, he always gained the advantage over all with whom he 
came in contact. Not a toy or a piece of money did William de- 
light in, but what it soon graced the pocket of his greedy brother. 
The rare talents of George for trading were early seen in his suc- 
cessful barters of marbles, tops and other toys. He always made 
the best bargain, either by threats or persuasions, and bore off his 
winnings triumphantly, in the face of a dozen opponents, who 
were entirely unable to cope with him in the weapons which he 
used. 

William, the younger son, while he had neither the health nor 
the strength of his brother, differed from him in all other things. 
He liberally gave whatever he possessed, and was accounted to be 
the most generous boy in the neighborhood. His genius, such as 
it was, displayed itself in the rude drawings which were scat- 
tered in every part of the dwelling. But though rude they were, 
they bore the marks of powers of no humble order. 

Time went on. The broker’s sign still caught the eye of the 
passer-by ; and within, a little, old man plied his business from 
morning till night. Oursins grow with our years, it is said, and 
Hanson the broker’s avarice grew with his years. His avaricious, 
greedy, grasping spirit developed itself more and more. Gold, 
gold, gold, was his constant cry, and many a face turned itself in 
despair from the little shop, and the stony-hearted, inexorable miser 
within. There was a rumor that the pitiless broker had driven 
more than one to that last resort of despairing humanity—a 
suicide’s grave. 

George, as he grew up, became his father’s delight. He was the 
son after his own heart. The boy’s insatiable love for gold ri- 
valled his father’s; and already George looked with pride upon 
the treasure he had collected, if not dishonorably, at least in a 
questionable way. 

About this time, a change occurred in the household. Mrs. 
Hanson had one sister, who lived in the country, having married 
an architect. They had no children, and at length determined to 
adopt one. Accordingly, Mrs. Fletcher proposed to the broker 
and his wife to take one of their sons to educate as her own. The 
broker had no objections, as long as they did not take George, the 
pride of his heart. But William was only a useless incumbrance 
to him, and he would gladly get rid of the expense of maintain- 
ing him. Mrs. Hanson liked the idea, because there was a pros- 
pect of less trouble to her; and even her blinded eyes could not 
but see that William would be benefited by the change. 60 
William became the adopted son of Mr. and Mrs. Fletcher. 

His quiet, country home suited better the boy’s disposition than 
the noisy streets in the city. And here, too, he had an opportu- 
nity of acquiring the education which the avaricious spirit of his 
father would have denied him. 

Mr. Fletcher had a fine education bestowed upon his adopted 


son, and felt himself repaid a hundred fold by the rapid progress 
which the boy made, and his generous, affectionate disposition. 
His singular taste for drawing was distovered, and cultivated, and 
promised to develop itself into a rare talent. 

No longer uncared-for and neglected, but loved and appreciated, 
William exerted himself to please those with whom he had found 
such a pleasant home. As he grew up, it was decided that he 
should become an architect like his father, for which business his 
wonderful taste for drawing peculiarly adapted him. 

In the meantime, George, from being his father’s delight, had 
become absolutely indispensable to him, by his sagacity and cun- 
ning. He showed himself even more greedy than his greedy 
parent. It was at length decided that these two worthies should 
“enter into partnership together, and that the enormous profits of 
the business should be shared equally. Things went on very 
well, only, if anything, more despairing faces than ever turned 
from the place, where even a more pitiless spirit than Hanson the 
broker’s reigned. 

William, by his steady industry and his prudence, had acquired 
a little property of five hundred dollars. He had already settled 
in his mind that when this was increased to a certain sum, he 
should be able to marry. At present, both himself and his prom- 
ised bride were too poor to think of it. Butif the sum which he 
had earned, were increased so as to afford him a capital to start 
with, and his adopted father was able to give him the assistance 
he had promised, he would be enabled to carry out the plans 
which he had formed, and would have the pleasure of knowing 
that his fair prospects in life had resulted from his own energy and 
perseverance. At present, his thought was how to dispose of his 
money to the best advantage, and in some place where it could 
be easily forthcoming when wanted. After mature deliberation, 
and by the advice of Mr. Fletcher, William decided to place the 
sum with his father, the broker, feeling confident that it would be 
perfectly safe in such hands. The broker received it willingly, 
and assured his son that it would be much increased when he 
should want to use it. 

Time went on ; and gradually the business of the broker’s shop 
fell off. People began to dislike to go there, as the character of 
both father and son became widely known. Many rumors were 
afloat concerning their practices, and suspicion of dishonest deal- 
ings having once been circulated, the place began to be avoided. 


George proposed a plan to his father, one day, as they sat in the 
shop. Having had only one or two customers during the forenoon 
to attend to, they found the time to hang heavily upon their hands. 
It was this suggested the plan which George unfolded. 

He proposed to gather in all the auuney which they had trusted 
out, change it into gold, and conceal it in some secure place in the 
house. In order to make the place of concealment as secure as 
possible, he proposed that his father and himself should dig a 
place in the cellar, construct a sort of brick wall, as a division be- 
tween the cellar and the vault, and in this vault to place their 
money. The banker readily agreed to this plan, delighting in 
the idea of having his cherished gold close at hand, where he 
could look upon it daily. And accordingly they went to work, 
conducting themselves with as much secrecy as possible, and so 
well did they manage, that not even Mrs. Hanson knew that any- 
thing unusual was transpiring. The place in the cellar was dug, 
and with some difficulty the brick wall was completed; but so 
natural did it look that no one could have told but what it was 
the legitimate cellar wall. Just over the vault was a small room, 
used as a deposit for rubbish. In the floor of this room a trap 
door was constructed, and thus the initiated could make a very 
easy descent into the money vault. But a stranger could not 
easily have discovered the door, so effectually was it concealed by 
the accumulated rubbish. 

The money was collected together, placed in bags and boxes, 
and secured in the vault. The mania which possessed both father 
and son led them daily to descend to this place of concealment to 
hoard and count the gold. It was all the happiness of their lives ; 
and a strange fascination it was that the yellow metal possessed 
for them. 

William, who from time to time had added to his little property, 
which still remained in the hands of his father, found the time 
drawing near when he should be able to realize the plans which he 
had marked out for himself. Accordingly, he asked from his 
father the money which he had entrusted to him a year before. 
The temptation was too strong for the old broker to resist. With 
many expressions of deep sorrow, he told of the falling off of the 
business, of heavy and severe losses which ho had sustained, and 
the consequent loss of nearly all his property. It would not be in 
his power to return more than half of the sum entrusted by Wil- 
liam, and even that would impoverish him. Though intensely dis- 
appointed, William begged his father not to think of returning 
any portion of the money, but to keep it for his own sup- 
port. He was young and strong and could work. Old Mr. Han- 
son, the broker, felt a few twinges of conscience, but ‘they were 
quickly smothered by the thought of his beloved gold, the yellow 
metal for which-he sacrificed everything. 

William, in the meantime, had commenced to tread cheerfully 
the same path, hardly regretting what ho felt had been a comfort 
to his father. Many a one would have lent him the requisite 
amount, but he refused it, deeming it best to rely on his own 
exertions, It is needless to say that the marriage was again 

“I tell you, George, you have not given me my full share—two 
hundred dollars of that is mine.” ° 

“ You are mistaken, father; the whole amount is mine,” said 
George Hanson, coolly. 

“That such a cheating villain should be a son of mine,” 
muttered the old man, angrily. 


“ Like father, like son,’”’ was the only answer. 

“I tell you, George Hanson, this very day your money shall 
be separated from mine. You shall take it and begone from my 
sight. I will make a new will and leave everything to William. 
Not a cent shall you have from me.” And the old man paced 
across the room angrily. 

George Hanson was enraged at this threat of making a new 
will, and in his anger he struck his father a blow. The old man 
fell, striking the stove in his descent. As George, conscious 
stricken, stooped to raise him up, he discovered that he was dead. 
Either the blow, the fall, or his rage, had killed him. 

For a long time the guilty son sat, his face covered with his 
hands, indifferent for once to his own fate, as his father’s mur- 
derer. But gradually a thought of himself came back. His own 
life or freedom must not be parted with easily—they were too pre- 
cious ; and perhaps the blow had not been the cause of death. If 
it had, there were no witnesses to the fact. So George Hanson, 
smothering the only natural feelings of penitence he had ever had 
for anything in his life, raised his father’s body, and then went 
forth to startle the neighbors with the information that Mr. Hanson, 
the broker, had died in afit. And startling indeed was the an- 
nouncement ; but then, everybody said they always knew he would 
die in a fit. 

George, in the meantime, calm and self-possessed, answered all 
the questions and conducted all the business. Mrs. Hanson cried, 
because that was her invariable remedy for what could not be 
helped. The only really sincere mourner was William, whom the 
dead man had so cruelly wronged. 

‘Out of sight, out of mind,’ and Hanson, the little old broker, 


‘once buried was soon forgotten. 


George, of course, succeeded to his father’s property, the 
amount of which no one but himself dreamed of. Hours and 
hours he spent in the place of concealment, counting the gold— 
now all his own. He was rather glad than otherwise, that his 
father was not alive to dispute the treasure with him. 

William, who had never had any expectations of money from 
his father, and who, besides, believed that he had died poor, trou- 
bled himself not it the least about the will, except to see that his 
mother was comfortably provided for. 

In the course of time, George began to think that his mother 
was too great an expense to him. He wanted to get rid of her in 
some way, and finally proposed that she should seek a home 
elsewhere, as the house was sold. 

“T thought your father owned this house,” said Mrs. Hanson, 
thunderstruck at the proposal. 

“ He sold it before his death. I am really sorry, mother, that 
you cannot remain here, but I think William will be glad to have 
you come and live near him.” 

“I shall not leave the house until I am certain it is sold,” said 
Mrs. Hanson, for once aroused to indignation. 

“Very well, mother, I will prove it to you.” 

The next day he showed her a deed by which the house was 
transferred to a stranger. The whole, of course, was a forgery, 
but Mrs. Hanson was apparently satisfied. 


When William learned the particulars of the interview, he in- 
sisted that his mother should immediately leave a place where she 
was exposed to such treatment. A place in the country was found 
where she could be boarded, and William paid all the expenses, 
rather than call upon his brother to bear any share of them. Al- 
though this would delay still longer his marriage, William felt it 
was his duty, as well as a pleasure to him, to make his mother 
comfortable in her old age. In the meantime, all intercourse 
ceased between the two brothers. 

George still revelled unmolested amid his gold. He grew more 
and more absorbed in the contemplation of his riches, and it was 
noticed that he very seldom left the house. At length there came 
a time when he was not seen for two whole days. On the third 
day a neighbor ventured to try the door of the shop and found it 
unlocked. Everything inside appeared as if he had left the room 
with the intention of soon coming back again. His absence was 
so very singular that on the afternoon of that same day a messen- 
ger was despatched to William with the information. On his ar- 
rival, a search was instituted with but little result. Everything in 
the house remained as usual. A chair in the shop was pushed 
back as if the occupant had but just arisen. Some half opened 
papers were lying upon the counter. Nothing showed that any 
preparation for a journey had been made, though that seemed at 
first to be the only solution of the mystery. But no one had seen 
the missing man start on this journey. No one had ever known 
him to go on one before; and the idea seemed improbable when 
they remembered his habits. As the fourth day wore on and no 
traces of his brother were discovered, William, assisted by Mr. 
Fletcher, commenced another and more thorough search, In pass- 
ing through the rubbish-room, William stooped to pick up some- 
thing he had dropped, and in so doing discovered the trap door. 
Surprised at discovering something the existence of which he had 
never known before, he lifted the door cautiously up. As the rays 
of light penetrated below, a horrible sight presented itself. 

There lay the missing man, crushed by the weight of a number 
of iron-bound boxes, which had fallen upon him whilst in the act 
of stooping. He had gone to count his gold as usual, leaving the 
trap door partially opened by means of a stick; the stick had 
given away, and the trap door coming down suddenly, had dis- 
turbed the pile of heavy boxes. Life seemed to have been crushed 
out instantancously, and one of the boxes having burst, a com- 
plete shower of the yellow metal for which he had lived and died, 
had covered the miserable man from head to foot. His hands 
clutched his treasure even in death, as if he wished to carry it 
with him wherever he went. It was literally a golden death. 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 
GIVE ME BACK MY LYRE! 


BY IRENE MONTAGUE. 


Tell me not the laurel's dying, ’ 
Though the lyre be long unstrung; 
Tell me not the Muse is flying, 
Till her dying song is sung; 
Tell me not the day is wasted, 
Till the night pall darkly down; 
Toll me not life’s hopes are blasted, 
Till we've lost the golden crown. 


Tell me not the laurel's dying, 
Though the lyre be long unstrung— 
When the pent-up soul is sighing 
Thus to breathe away in song, 
Thiok ye I can wait for glory? 
Tune my trembling lip for fame, 
When a human heart’s my story, 
And my breath its funeral flame? 


Tell me not the laurel’s dying, 
Though the lyre be long unstrung! 
Seize the Muses while they're flying— 
Breathe the soul away in song. 
Golden Riches—I defy ye: 
I defy thee—sounding Fame! 
But my lyre—O hang beside me; 
Leave me that—though blot my name. 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 


THE CHASE. 


BY FRED. W. SAUNDERS. 


“Ir is white as milk, sir!” exclaimed one of the men, rushing 
into the cabin in a high state of excitement. 

“What is white as milk?’ asked the captain, who, together 
with the chief mate, stood, compasses in hand, poring over a chart 
that lay spread out upon the table. 

“The water alongside, sir. I think we must be shoaling very 
rapidly.” 

“ Just as I feared,” muttered the captain, gloomily; “the bank 
is right before us.” 

“ And we must go over it?” said the mate, inquiringly. 

“Yes, or lay our bones upon it,” responded the captain. “But 
come, let us get on deck. It is useless looking at the chart any 
longer ; we know our position only too well.” 

Ascending the companion-ladder, the sailor’s statement was fully 
verified, the water all around presenting that peculiar appearance 
which indicates a sandy bottom at no great depth; while the ship, 
under a cloud of canvass, was flying through the foam with the 
speed of a racer. The crew were grouped about the deck with 
anxious faces as they looked ahead, where the waves curled and 
combed over the bank, or glanced astern, where, at a distance of 
less than three miles, a heavy frigate, with the blood-red cross of 
St. George at her peak, was steadily and relentlessly pursuing, like 
a bloodhound on the trail. 

“TI think she has gained upon us slightly since we went below, 
Mr. Midships,” said the captain, addressing his first mate. 

“T think she has somewhat ; but not so much but that we might 
keep out of her way until night, when we could easily dodge her 
in the dark, if it were not for this confounded bank,” returned the 
mate, with an anxious look ahead. ‘I never crossed this shoal 
but once ; and then, although we were in a light schooner, drawing 
less than half the water we do now, it was a narrow escape for us. 
In my opinion, we must strike before we are half way over.” 

“ Well,” replied the captain, with an air of fixed determination, 
“if we must strike, there will be an end of it. The only alterna- 
tive is to surrender to the Englishman ; and then come the prison 
ship, starvation, disease and death. If she strikes, let her strike. 
By running, there is at least a chance; and J shall trust to that 
chance sooner than surrender.” 

“ They are gaing to try the range of their bow-chasers, I reckon,” 
said the mate, directing the captain’s attention astern. 

A slight commotion was observable upon the frigate’s forecastle ; 
the muzzle of a gun protruded from her bridle port; a cloud of 
thick white smoke shot in a circling ring from beneath the knight- 
heads, and rolled up against the belly of the foresail. The next 
instant the report was borne down upon the wind, and a round 
shot came skipping over the crests of the waves, and passed the 
ship within half a dozen fathoms to leeward. 

“ With a little better aim, their irons might trouble us,” remark- 
ed the mate. 

“ Yes, it might, but we have very little to fear on that score; 
they will scarcely deaden their headway by firing at this distance, 
The only anxiety I feel, is in regard to this bank. Just step be- 
low, if you please, Mr. Midships, and ascertain at what time we 
have high water here.” 

The mate descended the companion ladder, and soon returned 
with the information, that the Nautical Almanac reported the flood 
tide to make upon that bank at six o’clock, 

“ Six o’elock,” repeated the captain, thoughtfully, “six o'clock. 
It is now five, and the middle and shallowest part of this shoal is 
at least fifteen miles distant. If we could pass that point before 
the tide begins to ebb, our chance would not be so very desperate ; 
but if not, we are no better than dead mon. We must make more 
sail, Mr. Midships, and at once.” 

The ship, with something more than half a gale of wind on the 
starboard quarter, was under whole topsails, coufses and topgal- 
lant sails, a spread of canvass which would have been considered 
too great for prudence in such a breeze under ordinary circum- 


stances, for the spars and rigging evidently felt the strain severely ; 
but now that life or death depended upon the vessel’s speed, it was 
no time to think of favoring the top hamper. 

“‘ Set the foretopmast stutidingsail,”’ said the captain. 

“ Ay, ay, sir,” responded the mate, and walking forward to the 
waist, he issued the order. 

“Reeve the foretopmast studdingsail gear; rig out the boom, 
and get the sail along,” repeated the boatswain from the forecastle. 

The men sprang aloft with the end of the tack and halyards, 
and having rove them through the blocks, the boom upon the fore- 
yard was rigged out through the boom and quarter irons far beyond 
the yard-arm, and the sail bent on. 

“ Hoist away,” shouted the captain, who had been waiting for a 
favorable lull; for with the breeze then blowing, it would have 
been fitter to shorten than to make sail, and there was great dan- 
ger of the sails blowing to ribbons before it could be set. 

At the word, the men swayed down upon the halyards, and the 
sail rose from the deck. But no sooner did it reach the top of the 
rail, than catching the wind, it swung far out ahead, and passing 
in forward of the foresail and foretopsail, it thrashed and beat 
upon the yard and sails with a force that threatened to demolish 
everything with which it came in contact, and almost rendered in- 
effectual the efforts of the men to hoist it to its place. But the 
hardy crew, urged on by the evident necessity of the case, bent 
strongly to the work, and the fluttering sail was at length hoisted 
to the block on tho topsail yard arm, where it hung slatting and 
flapping, threatening every moment to go to pieces. The tack 
was now taken to the capstan and hove steadily in, the long, slen- 
der boom twisting and bending with the strain until its continued 
existence seemed little less than a miracle. Contrary to the rea- 
sonable expectations, but much to the joy of all hands, the strain- 
ing clew was at length drawn slowly out to the boom end, the 
sheet trimmed down to the rail, and the huge sail, now fairly 
steadied in its place, drew strongly in the rising gale. 


The good ship, feeling the increase of canvass forward, lifted her 
bow in the water, and with every sheet and braco ringing like the 
strings of a mammoth wind harp, dashed through the angry, leap- 
ing waves, driving the spray fur before and on either side in her 
headlong course, and burying her forecastle in a smother of foam. 

“Try how fast she’s going, Mr. Midships,” said the captain, 
who with uneasy steps was pacing fore and aft on the quarter-deck. 

“ Lay aft here, a couple of ye, and hold the reel,” said the mate. 

Two men sprang upon the poop, and got the apparatus in readi- 
ness—one man holding the reel, and the other the glass, while the 
mate tended the line. 

“ Watch,”’ said the mate, casting the log over the lee quarter rail. 

“Watch, sir,” responded the man, promptly. 

“Turn,” said the mate, sharply, as the log passed astern out of 
the influence of the dead water, and the line began to pass rapidly 
through his fingers, while the reel spun swiftly round, 

“Turn, sir,” echoed the man, quickly reversing the half minute 
glass, and carefully watching the running sand as it poured through 
the opening ; while the reel, with a constantly accelerated motion, 
continued to spin on its axis, and the line to pass over the rail. 

“Hold,” said the man, as the last grain of sand disappeared 
from the upper part of the glass. 

The mate suddenly checked the line, and examining the knot 
that last went over the rail, he left the line to be hauled in and 
coiled up by the men, while he walked over to the weather side of 
the deck to report. 

“ Well?” said the captain, inquiringly, as he approached him. 

“She marks eleven knots and a half by the log line,” replied 
the mate; and taking into account the set of the sea, which sends 
the log home, I should say she was going through it something 
more than twelve.” 

“Not fast enough,” said the captain. ‘‘ We must knock four- 
teen or fifteen out of her, or we shall never work over the bank. 
We must crowd more sail on to her, Mr. Midships.” 

“ Impossible !” exclaimed the mate, with astonishment. “ She 
can hardly bear what she has now. As it is, I expect to see some- 
thing part every minute. Do you see ?!—the weather fore brace 
and studdingsail tack is fairly smoking with the strain.” 

“Can’t help that. You must reeve preventer braces, and get 
the lower studdingsail on her.” 

“ Very well, sir,” replied the mate, “ But we shall have the boom 
coming inboard by the run before we can boom-end the jackyard.” 

The captain made a gesture of impatience, and he went forward 
to issue the necessary orders. 

The lower studdingsail is an immense square sail, half as large 
as the fore course, and is hoisted to the end of the foretopmast 
studdingsail boom—the tack coming down through a block on the 
end of a long swinging boom, which juts out some twenty-five or 
thirty-five feet from the vessel’s side, The strain upon this sail is 
enormous; and though increasing the vessel’s specd materially, it 
tries the strength of the booms and rigging to the utmost, when it 
is set in a heavy breeze. 

With almost incredible effort the sail was hoisted to its place 
without any accident, though the boom whipped and bent like a 
rattan, instead of the stout, heavy spar it was. With this addi- 
tional spread of sail, the ship darted onward to her work—almost 
seeming to leap clear of the water as she sprang from wave to 
wave; now lifting her bows high in the air, and again plunging 
heavily into the yielding billows, churning the waters into foam, 
and deluging the deck with spray. 

While this was being done on board the ship, the frigate was by 
no means idle. With a larger crew, the same sail had been made 
upon her in much less time, and the distance between them had 
very perceptibly diminished. With a torrent of foam and spray 
dashing far before her and flying clear to her foretopsail yard, she 
held on her course as steadily and resistlessly as a cannon-shot. 


It was now near the turn of the tide, and the highest portion of 
the bank was yet three miles distant. The gale, which had been 
steadily on the increase for the past hour, had now reached such a 
pitch, as to cause serious fears for the safety of the masts. They 
would gladly have relieved the spars, by taking in the studding- 
sails, but it was now too late—any attempt to start them would 
have ensured their destruction, and perhaps the loss of one or 
more yards; and still the gale piped fresher and stronger, singing 
through the strained rigging with a sharp, ringing sound. The 
stretched and swollen sails gaped ominously at many a starting 
seam, and semi-transparent patches began to make their appear- 
ance at the clews and about the reefband. The jib-stays bellied 
over in wonderful bights to leeward, and the poor ship, quivering 
in every plank and ropeyarn, fairly howled through the seething 
foam that shot like lightning by, beneath her lee. 

With the most intense anxiety, each man on board the ship 
awaited the critical moment. The dreaded point was almost 
reached ; the water evidently grew more and more shallow every 
instant; the waves combed and broke as on a lee shore. - 

“We are almost on the spot,” said the captain, in a hoarse 
whisper. 

The flying ship rose upon a billow and plunged heavily forward ; 
there was a slight grating beneath her keel. Again she rose and 
fell with the surging wave; the shock was harder, and a quiver 
ran through her entire frame. A third time she settled in the 
trough, striking her stern-post heavily upon the bank, driving the 
lower rudder pintle from the gudgeon, and sending the wheel 
spinning round with the velocity of light, throwing the helmsman 
high into the air. Once more she rose upon the swell; each man 
grasped some object for support, and with set teeth and suspended 
breath, awaited the catastrophe. An instant she hung upon the 
crest of a wave, as if in dread ; then plunging forward, settled in the 
water. There was no shock. Again she rose and fell, and still the 
expected crash was delayed—the water was perceptibly deepening. 

“She is over!’ shouted the captain. 

“She is over!’ cried the men, exultingly, “ She is over!” 

“Stand by to shorten sail there for’ard !”’ vociferated the mate. 
The order was obeyed with remarkable promptitude. A strong 
puff of the still rising gale swept through the rigging. There was 
a rending crash, and the foretopmast and lower studdingsails, 
bursting from their boltropes, flew far away to leeward like white 
gulls; the lower, swinging boom came in against the rail with a 
loud bang, and the ship, relieved from the unusual strain, held on 
her course with easier motion, though with diminished speed. 

All eyes were now turned upon the frigate, which, less than two 
miles astern, was dashing onward through the foam, with her 
snowy canvass and towering spars—a gallant sight, indeed. A 
short fifteen minutes brought her to the spot where the ship had 
struck; but that fifteen minutes was of the utmost importance. 
The tide was falling, and the frigate drew more water than the 
ship. As she neared the bar, it was evident they were becoming 
aware of the danger; the studdingsail gear and the topgallant 
sheets and halyards were let go by the run, and with everything 
flying, the yards were braced sharp up, and the vessel hauled on 
the wind. 

But their precautions were taken too late. Rising on the heav- 
ing swell, she rolled to leeward, and sinking in the trough, struck 
heavily broadside on to the bank, pitching her three masts over the 
side, and fuirly dragging her bowsprit out by the roots. The 
next wave swept her over the bank, and she lay wallowing in the 
trough of the sea, with her hull undamaged, but with never a spar 
upon which to stretch an inch of canvass. 

The frigate was now fain to beg assistance from the vessel she 
80 lately hoped to make a prize, and gun after gun flashed through 
the twilight, and boomed over the waters; but it is treason to ren 
der aid and comfort to the enemy in time of war, and the ship 
hauling on the wind, stood full and by for Yankee town on a taut 
bowline. 


NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


Tue Ririz, Axe anv orugr Lacrunss. By Wa. Hexay Mu 

purn. New York: Derby & Jackson. 1857. J2mo. pp. 309. 

This volume embraces a number of lectures on various toples, but chiefly 
devoted to western history and phases of social life and adventure in the West 
The author has labored usefully to society, in spite of the impediment which 
partial blindness placed in his path. Lis lectures exhibit energy, truthful 
ness, originality avd great descriptive powers, and are quite a valuable contri 
bution to our literature. For sale by A. Williams & Co. 


Waatine anp Fisuixe. By Cuantes Nonpsorr, author of Man-of-War Life’ 
and the *‘ Merchant Vessel.” Cincinnati: Moore, Wilstach & Keyes. 1856 
18mo. pp. 383. 

As entertaining asa novel. The life of a whaleman, with hia trials, adveu 
tures and * hair breadth ‘scapes.’ is herein vividly depicted. All who hare 
relish for maritime adventure will fad ample enjoyment in these pages. Fo 
sale by Whittemore, Niles & Hall. 


Viotat: or, The Cross and the Crown. By M. J. McInrosu. Boston: Johu P 

Jewett & Co. 1856. Imo. pp. 448. 

This story, by a lady writer not unknown to famo, is well-written and deep! 
interesting, while its moral and religious tone is unexceptionable. It is full « 
incident, and ends happily. We shall not disappoint our readers by giving a 
analysis of the plot. 

Srupigs oF Tus Fisip axp 

Brown & Co. 1857. 13mo 


The object of this work is to foster a taste for the observation of nature, an 
to aid in the culture of a love of it. Mr. Flagg is himself a keen observer, a: 
a warm lover of nature, and withal a five writer. In his charming work, h 
causes the panorama of the months to move before us, pointing out the var 
ous objects of mterest that present themselves in animate and inanimate ns 
ture. The vicissitudes of the seasons, the habits of birds, tLe changes of trees 
the variety of insect life, a thousand rural topics, are discussed gracefully a 
well. We cordially weicome the appearance of this work, and wish it the gree 
success its merit should command. 


New Music.—From Oliver Ditson, 115 Washington Street, we have receive 
No. 1 of Dr. Watts’s Songs for Children. “ Vorrei ch’ il tuo.” from Rossiui 
* Otello,” the ‘Jubilee Polka,” the Yungfrau Polka,” and the “ Ear! 
Flower,’ a song. 
Science. 

son. 1856. 8vo 

One of the most useful works we have for a long time met with. 


Forast. By Wiuson Fiaca. Boston: Little 


By 4. Watts, A.M. Philadelphia: Childs & Pote 
PP. O00. 


It iva 


mage in the form of question and answer, and expiaius the pri: cip'es of pa 
u and physical seience, and their practical and familiar appiications to th 
employments and necessities of common life. No work of this kind is con 
plete without illustrations, and this has over a hundyed aud sixty well eas 
cuted engravings. 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


MR. GEORGE VAN DENHOFF. 

The accompanying portrait of one of the most distin- 
guished ornaments of the modern stage was drawn ex- 
prossly for us by Barry, from a photograph by Masury, 

ilsbee & Case. George Vandenhoff is the son of the 
celebrated jan, John Vandenhoff, and was born in 
the city of Salisbury, Wiltshire, E . He was des- 
tined by his father for the legal ion, and received 
a finished education at the —_ of Stonyhurst, the 
alma mater of the elder Vandenhoff, and a favorite in- 
stitution with the higher classes of English society. As 
a proof of his scholarship, we may mention that during 
his iate career, he received no fewer than six prize 
medals for English, Latin and Greek composition. He 
also — ed himself greatly as a debater and de- 
claimer. He commenced bis legal studies at Liverpool, 
and, after being admitted to practice in the high courts 
of Westminster, returned to the former city to begin his 
professional career. He was soon recognized as a you 
man of the highest ability, employed as solicitor an 
vee | of the Liv 1 Reform Association—a pow- 
erful political body, ted to deliver Lord Brougham’s 
lectures, befpre the Mechanics’ Association, and subse- 
vere elected solicitor to the Trustees of the Liverpool 

ks, an office requiring great legal acumen and indus- 

try, and strict integrity of character, as the income of the 
estate committed to his management amounted to two 
millions of dollars. In the employments thas conferred 
on him, he acquitted himself with high honor; and a 
brilliant future, rich with the promise of fame and wealth, 
opened before him. But he chose to renounce it for the 
stage. He made his first appearance in London, at Co- 
vent Garden Theatre, under the management of Charles 
Matthews and Madame Vestris, in the character of 
Leon, in “ Rule a Wife and have a Wife,” with com- 
plete success. The public and the ay emphatically 
ratified his choice of a profession. is fine face and 
figure, his cultivated mind, his melodious voice and fin- 
ished elocution, completed the conquest of the audience. 
From London he went to Liverpool, where he was hailed 
with enthusiasm. After a professional tour of some ex- 
tent, making daily advances in power and popularity, he 
returned to Covent Garden in 1842, and, at the close of 
a successful season, took passage for this country. He 
made his first appearance before an American audience 
at the Park Theatre, New York, in September, 1842, as 
Hamlet—a character in which he had prepared himself 
by long and conscientious study. His performance was a complete 
triumph, to which the name he bore contributed no part; for we 
Americans are no believers in hereditary fame. With us the bearer 
of an historic name is subjected, for that very reason, to a severe 
ordeal. Mr. Vandenhoff was equally well appreciated in Boston, 
Philadelphia, and the other large cities of the Union. In 1848, he 
sustained the severe test of supporting Mr. Macready in a series of 
characters. Every year that Mr. Vandenhoff has remained among 
us has added to his professional reputation, and to the esteem in 
which private society holds him as a gentleman. Amung his most 
mony characters, we may mention Hamlet, Othello, Falcon- 
ridge, Romeo, Reuben Glenroy, Creon (in the Antigone of Soph- 
ocles), Charles Surface, in the “ School for Scandal,” and Rover, 
in “ Wild Oats.” The diversity of these characters shows suffi- 
ciently the versatility of Mr. Vandenhoff, which is adequate to all 
the exigencies of the higher drama. Mr. Vandenhoff, during his 


many engagements in our principal cities, has been greeted, not | 


only by full houses, but by floral tributes, valuable presents, and 
other unmistakable tokens of popular enthusiasm, while the press 


has been unanimous in his favor. In 1852, after an absence of 


| 


MR. GEORGE VANDENHOFFP. 


ten years, Mr. Vandenhoff re-appeared on the English stage, and 
was most warmly welcomed . He played Henry V. in Liver- 
pool thirty-five nights; and his London engagement at the Hay- 
market was brilliantly successful. Both the London Times and 
the London Morning Post were unqualified in the approbation 
they bestowed on his performances. The Post said :—‘* We have 
no hesitation in declaring Mr. Vandenhoff’s Hamlet to be, not 
only by many degrees the best at present on the stage, but also 
better than any that has been seen since the days of John Kemble.” 
During this London engagement, he played Benedick, Evelyn, 
Claude Melnotte, Cardinal Wolsey, and Bob Handy, thus running 
through the scale from the highest tragedy to the most eccentric 
light comedy. Returning to America for a brief period, in 1855, 
he married Miss Makeah, a lady of New York, and after a short 
and successful engagement at the Boston Theatre, took his bride 
with him to England, and played with her successful engagements 
in the principal theatres of the United Kingdom. Mrs. Vanden- 
hoff, we may remark, was highly spoken of by the English press, 
as a lady of promising histrionic ability, and a fine specimen of 
American beauty. having gathered a harvest of gold and 


| 
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outline of Mr. Vandenhoff’s career, we have not left 
ourselves space to speak, as we should like, of his char- 
acteristic merits as an actor. We have briefly adverted 
to his physical and mental qualifications. Let us add, 
that he is still an arduous student of his art; that ap- 


and cultivated taste to secure the 


ference in the manner and method of these two great 
vocal i of Shakspeare. Mrs. Kemble’s man- 
ner at the table is severe and solemn, almost stern, as if 
she deemed herself engaged in a high and sacred office 
—the priestess of the temple in the exercise of her hol 
fanctions at the altar. Vandenhoff, on the other hand, 
enters on his work as if it were a pleasure and a delight 
to him to pour out the-treasure of Shakspeare’s verse ; 
he warms, he glows, as if he felt the presence of the god 
whose oracles he so vividly expounds. Mrs. Kemble 
excites our respect for the woman, our admiration of her 
talent, our wonder at her power. Vandenhoff carries us 
away by the vividness of his own imagination and the 
intensity of his execution. We forget him, we see only 
Hamlet, the Ghost, the guilty King, the erring Mother, 
the hapless Ophelia, the garrulous Polonius; and it is 
not till the book is closed, that we think of the man who 
has carried us away. They are both great artists at the 
head of their distinct schools, and worthy to be named 
together as the fit interpreters of the immortal poet’s 
mind to the ear and heart of a people.” Few judicious 
critics will dissent from this conelusion. 
THE VILLAGE SMITHY. 

The beautiful engraving below is thoroughly English in its 
character. There is not a building in view that is not venerable 
and time-honored. The “smithy,” on the left, is old, and will 
stand for ages yet under the shadow of the luxuriant trees. Its 
cheerful ruddy fire is seen blazing the window. The 
bridge that crosses the river, the church, spire, the cottages backed 
by wood and hill, are all old, crumbled and moss-grown. The 
figures are pn ee On the left, in front of an old 
co with pore atticed casement, two children are sharing 
their breakfast with a favorite dog. By the window of the black- 
smith’s shop, two boys, who have brought a little cob to be shod, 
have permitted a barefooted gentleman in petticoats to take a seat 
on the animal; and he sits there as as Napoleon crossing 
the Alps, and far more happy. F on, the smith is shoeing 
a sturdy farm horse. On the stone, to the right, an aged man is 
sitting, and with a market-woman, who has rested her basket for a 
moment, is listening to a stalwort farmer, who is discoursing vehe- 
mently on some exciting topic of the day. 
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SHOP.-—AN 


THE BLACKSMITH’S 


BUBAL SCENE 


on 
laurels on the other side of the Atlantic, they have re- 
, ‘ turned to America to become, we believe, permanently 
wt located in, this country. Mr. Vandenhoff has just con- 
an gs oe cluded a brilliant engagement at the Boston Museum, 
and is at present engaged in delivering lectures and 
+ readings before the literary institutions of New 
England. He has recently published a work on Elocu- 
“Ee = 3 tion, in London, of which we have seen highly laudatory 2 
3 notices in the leading English journals. In this brief 
fi 
Sv plause, however grateful; only stimulates to higher effort ; 
IDK that the truth of 
S iiss er sacrifices his 
\ WS N of the hour. ad we the space, we 
WY SSS: easily crowd our columns with commentaries 
V™SE Ss = “SS rating what we have advanced respecting the histrionic 
genius of Mr. Vandenhoff. A very well-written article 
in the New York American—a high authority—after 
NY if compares his style of Shakspearian 
with that of Mrs. Kemble :—*‘ There is an essential dif- 
‘ \ " 
~ 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL. 
THR CHRAPEST WEEKLY PAPER IN THR WORLD. 


MATURIN M. BALLOU, Eprror Prorrtzror. 
PRANOIS A. DURIVAGS, Assistant Borron. 


TO CORRESPON DENTS. 


H. 0.—Gas stoves are a Boston tnygation, quite new. They are 
8. 


Aye —In where it is of considerable amount, a 
der, either on New York of Boston, is the best mode. 


no evidence of illness to the hour you sold 
next day, you admit, vo share 


of six statute miles has been lately found 


This is exactly double the depth you 


We can ooly may that verses evince a very sad condition—both of 
mind and body. A severe dose of Lindley Murray would do you > 
T. H. 8.—You are very wide of the mark. Alsop’s fables were written more 
ond wel lante, that is, though profusely 
cowslip are P 
fields of Great Britain, they are not to be found with us. 


a Seem number of inhabitants to the 
square mile in the United States to be 
Tweravoron.—The word ‘‘ Punjab” is a Indian word, and 
five waters, relating to the rivers Indus, Jhelum, Chenab, Ravec,and Sutlej. 
—Nebra:ka covers 400.000 equare miles. 
. B.—It would not be @ bad idea to furnish beds on the night trains over our 
railroads. This is done in France. 


deri -three. 
w.B. $.—Boiling to death was a legal punishment in >“ Tt was 
cially invented as the as for poisoners. In 


young woman, su! this death for poisoning. 


Potato 4 is very common in Ireland. 
New Hampshire numbers. 
THE SPANISH MOOR: 
oR — 


THE CONVENT OF ALCALA. 

A STORY OF THE THRONE, THE ALTAR, AND THE FOREST. 
BY EUGENE SCRIBE. 

This is the title of a highly dramatic and absorbing story, with 
which we shall commence the new year in Batiou’s Pictroriav. 
It is entirely different from any novelette we have ever published, 
and must prove vastly popular, from the wonderful intricacy of its 
plot, the vivid character of its tableaux, the startling spirit of the 
story, and altogether, the excellence and finish of its narration. 
An experienced critic, to whom we submitted its pages in manu- 
script, remarked :—“ You have never printed so interesting a nov- 
an in your I med ene 


Binprxc at Orrice.—Besides our own publications, we 
bind other magazines, pamphlets, old books, etc., in the very best 
manner, and at the lowest rates, with promptness. Those who 
have this class of work which they desire to see done, in a manner 
much better executed than usual, will please call, or send their 
erders to this office. 


SPLINTERS. 


-++» A Philadelphia writer complains of the extreme homage 
paid to ladies in this country—a bachelor, of course. 
...+ It is estimated that there are more than 9,000,000 gallons 
of whiskey sold in Cincinnati, yearly. 
..-. Aman turned his son out of doors, lately, because he 
What a pay-rent ! 
death of Elisha Smith, Jr., chief engineer of our Fire 
Department, was a severe loss to the public. 
. Mr. Delane, of the London Times, says that “ Boston is 
thoroughly and sotidly English.” It is rather so, we think. 
-++» Young man in New York married rich man’s daughter— 
received $5000 to release her, and kept the girl. 
. Little Cordelia Howard, the child-actress, has gone to 
Karope to play, with P. T. Barnum as director. 
++» The Baltimoreans mean to keep their harbor open this 
winter by means of an ice-breaker and tow-boat. 
..+» They had quite a smart specimen of earthquake in Mem- 
phis, Tennessee, lately—shook the folks up some. 
.... An advertiser in # provincial paper says he has a cottage 
to let, containing eight rooms and an acre of land. 
.. They had a male race on Long Island, lately—four en- 
tered. Three wouldn’t ran—the fourth one took the purse. 
-.+» A Miss Mitchell, at Ossian, New York, was cruelly torn 
by a fierce dog while milking its master’s cows. 
... The new wife of Senator Douglas, Miss Ade Cutts that 
was, is described as a beautiful and accomplished lady. 
. Apples this year are apples of gold. The few farmers 
that have any ans coining money by shoe. 
. Ayoung lady attired in the breadth of the present fashion, 
..» A little girl in Woburn fell asleep in church, lately, and 
slept there all night into Monday morning. 
says each man carries under his hat private 
theatre,” where a great drama is acted. 
.» ++ Balomon Juneau, the first white settler of Milwaukee, 
died, lately, at the Indian settlement, Shawano county. 
e+» The Boston Theatre has done a great business, lately. 
The Ravel troupe was the last great card there. 


AMERICAN SOCIETY. 

There seems to be a prevalent notion that modern society in 
America has become so smoothed and levelled by the polishing 
process of civilization, that all its picturesque salient angles have 
been worn away, leaving no strong points for genius to grasp in 
making up pictures of the present time. The men and women of 
to day, we are told, are all alike; there is no peculiarity, no origi- 
nality about them; and this has been alleged as the reason why 
we have no American comedies, holding up the mirror to nature, 
and giving us the actual life of our countrymen and countrywomen. 
We have always dissented from this view, and insisted that the 
world around us is full of materials—is, in fact, a perfect mine of 
wealth to the artist who has learned the first rudiments of all art— 
how to see and to observe. 

We are not alone in this opinion. Our shrewd and lively con- 
temporary, the French “Courrier,” of New York, says :—‘ The 
hourly movement of Broadway brings before us one continual suc- 
cession of striking characters, and the panorama of a world whose 
manners and whose morals give to its external appearance an 
idiosyncrasy as peculiar and prominent as ever individualized a 
race or a nation.” ‘‘ Hamilton,” the piquant dramatic critic of 
the New York Albion, says :—‘‘ The types of American life are as 
sharply cut, as instantly cognizable, as eloquent of meaning, as 
the world ever saw. You look abroad in vain for their analogues, 
and you have to content yourself with saying that the Hollander 
and the Belgian, the Marsellais and the Parisian, the Scotchman 
and the Londoner, are not more sharply accentuated with impres- 
sive differences, than are the model Bostonian and the animpeach- 
able Philadelphian, the elaborately elegant Southerner and the 
dashingly courteous New Yorker.” ‘ 

In surveying the wide field of American society, we are startled 
at the richness of its characters and contrasts, at the manifold 
varieties of life and circumstance that it presents. We may boldly 
assert that the harvest has never been reaped. Now and then some 
adventurer has gone into it, and brought back a sheaf as a trophy, 
but thousands might fill their garners from the exhaustless stores. 
Look over a file of newspapers for a year, and reckon the strange 
social incidents, the singular vicissitudes of fortune, the marvel- 
lous impostures, the prodigious isms therein recorded, and you will 
acknowledge that a Dickens or a Scribe would find materials for 
volumes of novels and plays in a source which we almost utterly 
neglect. 

That there is undeveloped talent enough among us to profit by 
this unmined wealth, it were both unpatriotic and irrational to 
deny. What we have done is ample assurance of what we can do. 
The mischief has been that hitherto novels and plays have not 
“ paid,” and the lively genius of America is so commercial that it 
will not exert itself for mere fame alone. But now that it has 
been demonstrated that the public are willing to regard literary 
men as something better than drones,—as real “ laborers worthy 
of their hire,” it is time to be up and doing. ‘To naturalize our 
literature, to naturalize our drama—this is the mission of our wri- 
ters. What we have done for our historic past, let us do for our 
social present. Let us not import characters three thousand miles, 
while living originals crowd about us waiting to have their por- 
traits taken. As our scenery is matchless in grandeur and beauty 
and originality, so our people are sufficiently striking for all the 
purposes of art. 


OUR NEXT NUMBER. 

Next week we shall issue number one of the new volume, being 
the twelfth volume of “ Ballou’s Pictorial.” It will be a superb 
number—new type, new head, but same style, fresh and bright in 
every line. This number will contain one of our elegant mammoth 
pictures—the finest and most effective we have yet published, cov- 
ering two entire pages of the paper. Among many other illustra- 
tions, it will also contain a most unique and original allegorical 
design for the new year—a gem of a picture, curious and signifi- 
cant. The new novelette, which we also commence in number 
one of the forthcoming volume, is a little in advance of anything 
yet presented in these pages, as it regards vivid interest and intri- 
cacy of plot. Renew your subscriptions at once, in order to secure 
complete sets of the “ Pictorial.” 


Tas Paizes.—Those persons engaged in getting up clubs for 
the prize offer, in another column of this paper, should lose no 
time in commencing to send in the names and money as fast as 
they obtain a dozen or more names. We are thus enabled to reg- 
ister their names, and credit them regularly with the number they 
send. Each addition to the clubs thus sent will be credited to the 
one sending in the subseribers. By sending as fast as the names 
are obtained, we are sure to print enough papers for all. 


Mopsery New York Dutchman was 
right in calling this the age of science. The editor saw some 
burned peas put into the hopper of a mill, the other day, and in 
two minutes afterwards they were in a store window, labelled 
“ Best Old Government Jaya.” 

Heant-Caanoes.—The heart of a man weighs about nine 
ounces ; that of a woman, eight. As age creeps on, a man’s heart 
gtows heavier, and a woman’s lighter, after thirty. 


Simi-e.—Strong passions under a cold exterior are like the 
working of water under a crust of ice. 


To Evervpopy.—Read our prise offer on another page of this 
paper, and act accordingly. 


THE CLOSING YEAR. 

1856 is on his last legs ; his existence cannot possibly be pro- 
longed much longer ; the winds of December already wail his re- 
quiem, striking the bare branches of the trees, those harp-strings of 
the woodlands, as if he were already dead and buried. Poor old 
fellow! It is strange how fast these years run through their career. 
The child of an hour grows superannuated in « twelve-month. 
How they sweep along, these years, in wild and weird procession, 
driving past like the flying scud in the tempest, or falling leaves 
before the gale, or foam on the waters, or witches on their broom- 
sticks careering through the midnight sky to meet their evil master. 
This apparent speed in the flight of time increases as we grow 
older. A year is a vast period to the child. Duration of time is 
measured by events, and in our tender age, the simplest incidents 
are events. Further on upon life’s journey, only wonderful inci- 
dents make their record on memory’s tablet, and there are so few 
that we scem to be hurried onward at a frantic pace. The bark 
of youth glides almost imperceptibly between flowery shores, lin- 
gering long at grassy points and by attractive curves, while the 
whole landscape is bathed in a golden faery light. Anon, the cur- 
rent grows stronger and deeper—sterner scenes arise on either 
hand—the clouds mutter ominous thunder, and flashes illuminate 
the distant horizon. Sometimes, through the battle-storms of 
manhood, we emerge into a clearer atmosphere and more tranquil 
waters ; but as the voyager grows gray, whether he ride upon tur- 
bulent waves, or is borne along by smoother waters, his course is 
swift as an arrow or a shooting star, to that great ocean from 
which no traveller returns. The pauses in the voyage in which 
we foot up our reckoning, are at the close of each year. They 
are the “ waits ” between the heats on the great race-track of ex- 
istence ; the “ waits’ between the acts in the great drama of life. 
The drop curtain of 1856 is nearly down—it will seon rise again 
on other scenes. 

“ Life’s a brief candle—then play out the play!” 


REMEMBER! 

The present number completes Volume XI. of the Picror1a; 
and all whose subscriptions end at this time, will confer a partieu- 
lar favor upon us, by renewing at the earliest moment, in order that 
we may print an edition equal to the demand. We discontinue 
all subscriptions at the date to which payment has been made; 
therefore, to ensure an unbroken receipt of the paper, immediate 
renewal is necessary. 

The forthcoming volume of our illustrated journal shall be the 
best that has ever yet appeared from this establishment. We have en- 
gaged some new and finished artists, who are added to our already 
large corps of designers, and several new and popular contributors 
to the literary department. Fresh spirit and new life will be im- 
parted to our pages.—“‘ Ballou’s Pictorial ” and the “ Flag of our 
Union,” sent together to one address, for $4 per annum, 

RINDING, 

We are now prepared to bind up the past volume of “ Ballou’s 
Pictorial” in an elegant and uniform style of full gilt, adding an 
illumined title-page and index, the whole at a charge of one dollar, 
The value of the work thus preserved will be very great as a book 
of reference in years to come. We can supply any lost or tora 
numbers from the commencement of the work, We have also 
complete sets of the bound volumes in uniform style. The ten 
volumes, containing a vast fund of delightful reading and valuable 
information, with nearly ten thousand illustrations, are sold for $20. 


Ba.tLoonine — Where hasn’t “ Commanipaw’’—Pliny Milea 
—been! He once wrote a note to the Boston Post in the car of 
a balloon, in which he ascended from Cheltenham, dated “ Sky 
high—two miles up.” 


AGRICULTURAL.—Mr, Augur, of Woodbridge, Ct., raised four 
bushels of California potatoes from a single tuber, He made 72 
hills out of as many eyes, The yield augurs well for his plan. 
MARRIAGES. 


In this city, by Rev. Mr. Streeter, Mr. David 5 Bently to Misa Alice Parker; 
Rev. Mr Skinner, Mr. Seth W. Lewis to Mias Pamelia W. Cate; by Rev. 
we. Edmunds, Mr. Ingersoll Bowditch Endicott, of Salem, to Miss Aun Care- 
line Dennett ; by Rev. Dr. Stow, Mr. John GQ. Spear to Miss Sarah F. Chase; 
by Rev Dr. Cushman, Dr. Addison Davis, of Lynn, to Miss Emily L. Alien 
by Rev. Mr. Boyden Mr. Samuel B. Hodgkins to Miss Mary A. Hawkins 
Rev. Mr. Sampson, Mr. Ephraim Randall to Mrs. Emily Fletcher, oth 
Chariestown.— Lembri eport, Rev. Mr. Howe, Mr. Rufus 8. Doane to 
Miss Abby 8. Stevens.— At Melrose, Rev. Mr. Sessions, Sewell F Parcher, 
M. D., of Bast Boston, Po Mias Mary ‘4 Libby —At igen Rev. Mr. Brooks, 
a William B Alley to Miss Lydia A. Headerson halen , by Rev. Mr. 
Mr. Edward Peirce to Miss M. Elizabeth Dan versport, 
ev Mr. Chaffin, Mr. Charles McIntire to Miss Sarah B.Jacobs.—At Basex, 
by Her Mr Prince, "Mr. Elisha B, Annable to Miss Livonia H Tiney.—At 
Gloucester, by Rev. Mr. Parmenter, Mr. Daniel L. Merrill to Miss Blizabeth L. 
Blatehford, of Kockport.— At Newbury ort, by Rev. Dr. Dimmick, Mr. George 
Niles to ibs Lydia M. Pulsifer, both at Genrget etown.—At Plymouth, by Rev. 
Mr. Tomlinson, Mr, George W. Kingman, of Boston, to Miss Lissie Bartlett.— 
a Granby, Conn., by Rev. Mr. Gil , Mr. Nelson O. Dibble to Miss Bmily 
Wileox, 


DEATHS. 


R.. this city, ‘Mise Mary 8. Hodges. 2; Widow Lucy Cole, formerly of Win- 
Me.; Mr James Barry, 61; Mr. Robert A. Ha Hayden, ef Stoughton, 49; 
set’ James 0. Bdgerton. 40; Dr. J. W. Chapman, At Charlestown, Mrs. 
Jane B., wife of Mr Daniel Jones, 49; Widow Ellen Penerty —At Dorchester, 
h Poster, 84 —At Milton, Mrs. Sarah W , wifeof Mr. Wm Crehore, ot 
Boston, ~At Newton, Mr. George Wiswell, —At Salem, Mr. Daniel 
Abbott. 26.--At Beverly, Edith, wife of Mr. Joseph Woodbury.— At Hamiiton, 
Mr. Isaac Francis De  98.—At Gloucester, Mr. James A. Bray, 64.—-At Low- 
ell, Mr. Samuel Allen, ate of New York, 20.--At North Andover, Mra Rebecca, 
wile of Col. Moody Bridgee.—At Taunton, Mrs. Clariass H., wife of H 
Reed, Beq , t Clinton, Miss Mary F. Baton, 15; Mr Jonas B. White, 
Mr James G@ Rich, 24 —At North rhaven, Widow Elisabeth Wilcox, 80.— 
At Scituate, Mra Deborah O. Marsh, 48.—At Plymouth, Mr. Oliver ‘op 
47.—At New Bedford, Mr. Joseph F ‘Hammond, of Mattapoisett, 8 —At 
Townsend, Mr Nathan Leominster, Mrs. Sally, widow of Col. 
Lake Joslin, 78.—At Greet Barrington, John O’Brien, , 72.—At Nantuc 
Samuel Carey, 83 —At Vershire, Mrs Phebe Fuller, formerly 
Tene perell, Mass , 92 —At Castine, Me., Mrs Dorothy P. Little, 77 —At Phila- 
Wir Charles H Averill formerly of Medford, Mass., $3. —At Chicago, 
W. Perkins, formerly of Meriden, Conn. 


4 
—_ 
©, H.—If the horte had gy 
him. he died the 
should fall upon you. 
never a desirable office. 
©. B. F.—The population of the United States is doubtless thirty millions; : 
~ of Russe is sixty-three millions. 
8.—Postage stamps have been in use over thirty years. They were inven 
a Swede, quand in 1823. 
A. ©. T.—The Agores, or Western Isles, were settled by the Portuguese in 
1448.—Payal is named on account of its profusion of beech trees. 
Horace B.—Backgammon is the oldest game known to our times. It was 
common 1224 years B. C. in Greece. 
M. D. C.—There are eight hundred and sixty distinct languages spoken in 
the world, from which there are about five thousand branches or dialects : 
espe- 
Locr D.—Bread can be and is made out of a great variety of compounds, be- 4 
sides grain._In Ioeland. codfish beaten into powder is made into a b — 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM OCOMPANTON. - 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
AUTUMN. 


BY BLANCHE DARTOISE. 


My soul is rife with poesy! 
I cannot breathe it forth on this rude lyre, 
Nor yet can [ endure its seething fire. 
Earth seems so fair to me! 
Autumon’s elixir floating on the air 
In thrilling effervescence, makes my wild! 
O, when I gaze on scenes so bright aud fair, 
Methinks I am at heart again a child. 
Yet would I fly the load— 
Th’ oppressive beauty that now bows me down. 
Ye dazzling rays of Autumn’s glittering crown, 
Lift up my soul to God! 
Autumn—grand Autumn! thrilling all my brain, 
My heart, my whole existence—O remain! 


» 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 


ALMOST A MISTAKE. 


~ 


BY WALTER DANFORTH. 


“Watt, young gentleman !” was the salutation which Harry 
Morley received, as he entered the drawing-room at Ridgewood, 
“ pray what brings you here ?” 

Harry was struck dumb, and it was very natural he should be. 

“TI believe your father has died a beggar! Under such circum- 
stances do you hope to wed my niece ?” 

If Morley had before respired with difficulty, his breath at this 
remark was utterly taken away. 

“Young gentleman, I wish to be explicit with you; young wo- 
men should mate with their equals ; you are no equal for my niece ; 
s0 a good morning to you!” 

The straightforward churl after the last remark, walked out of 
the room, leaving the door open, that Morley might have sufficient 
room for egress. 

Harry was a young man of spirit, and he kept up his heart, 
though his ship seemed all at once going down. The moment he 
recovered & little from his astonishment, he rang the bell. 

“Tell your master I wish to see him in the parlor!” said he to 
the servant who answered it. 

The man went up stairs and instantly returned. 

“« My master’s orders are that you quit the house immediately, 
and he has given me instructions never to admit you again!” 

Harry, as I before said, had a stout heart, but this was alimost 
too much. It needed but the straw now to break the camel’s back. 
He had known Rose Clavering from the time when she had to 
mount a chair to make her little face come opposite to his. When 
he was fourteen and she twelve he used to dandle her on his knee, 


| call her his little wife, and exchange juvenile vows of unutterable 


affection and constancy. Whenever he returned from college at 
vacation, he always visited the Claverings before he thought of 
going to his own father’s house, and Rose was always the first to 
welcome him, and offer the dimpled cheek for the inevitable salute. 

Little Rose was proud of being called Harry’s wife because 
everybody spoke in praise of him, and as the frankness of girlhood 
vanished, and the diffidence of young womanhood began its blush- 
ing reign, though less familiar and explicit in expressing her feel- 
ings, she still continued to be proud of him. Morley’s addresses 
were sanctioned by the parents of Rose, and the wedding day had 
been fixed, when a blighting disease appeared in the town, and 
Miss Clavering was left an orphan at eighteen. Her uncle had 
been appointed guardian in her father’s will, and in a week after 
her dreadful bereavement she had taken up her residence with him 
at Ridgewood. 

Her sole consolation now was such as she received from the 
letters of Harry. But Harry soon needed consolation himself. 
His father was attacked by the same terrible fever that had taken 
off the Claverings ; he died, leaving his estate in the most inextri- 
cable embarrassment, owing to imprudent acceptances made for 
the accommodation of speculating friends. This was a tremen- 
dous blow to Morley; but he was not fally aware of its weight 


| until the moment at which we have placed him before the reader. 
| It was his first visit to Ridgewood since his father’s death, and his 


reception was such as would have borne down a haughtier spirit 
even than his. 

“IT must see Miss Clavering!” he replied to the brutal message 
borne by the servant. 

“It is impossible, sir!” said the man respectfully ; “ for though 
there is not a servant in the house, Mr. Morley, but is sorry for 
you, and would do anything for you, my lady is locked up at pres- 
ent in her room. However you can send a message to her!” he 
added, in a whisper. 

He did send a message, and in ten minutes was seated by her 
side in the summer-house in the garden, where long ago he had 
used to support on his knee his little wife of old. But how differ- 
ent did Rose appear from then. The summer of her eighteenth 
year now beheld her bursting into womanhood. Her expanding 
thoughts, from a bounding, fitful current, began to run a deep, 
broad and steady stream. A spirit of unutterable tenderness, as 
she reflected upon the welcome she well knew Harry had received, 
diffused itself through her heart, and she would willingly have 
submitted to any sacrifice to have restored his peace of mind. 

“Tam sure we shall disappoint this surly old gentleman!” she 
observed, confidently. 

“Don’t say disappoint, say thwart him !” said Harry, haughtily. 

“ Well, no matter about the expression, so long as we provent 
him from causing our separation !” 


-| strations of applause ; 


“ Rose, I shall not offer you a beggar’s hand! I shall ask you 
to remain true to me fora year! Meanwhile I shall go to Lon- 
don. People have given me credit for soine ability ; there I shall 
avail myself of it!” 

Harry had founded his hopes of fortune and fame in London 
upon the energies of his pen. His education was finished ; and if 
his father had not left him a fortune, he had at least provided him 
with the means of making one for himself. So he meditated. At 
an early period he had discovered a talent for dramatic composi- 
tion, and having devoted himself more sedulously to that branch 
of literature than to any other, he now resolved that one bold and 
strenuous effort should place him at once on the pinnacle of fame, 
or induce him to abandon this road to honor forever. 

The play was written, accepted by the manager, cast as satisfac- 
torily as Harry could have wished, and advertised. The momen- 
tous evening of its representation came, and Morley, seated in the 
pit by the side of a friend, with a throbbing heart saw the curtain 
rise. The first and second acts went off smoothly, without any 
marked demonstration favorable or otherwise. Two men with 
sagacious eyes, evidently of the corps critique, sat in front of Morley. 

“What d’ye think?” asked one of the sagacious eyes. 

“ Rather slow!” replied sagacious number two. 

“ Will it dot” 

“ Doubtful !” 

But it did do, though. The third act decided the fate of the 
play. The interest became intense; people in the second and 
third rows of boxes rose up and vied with each other in demon- 
“ bravos ” resounded from every part of the 
theatre; the curtain fell amid roars of approbation, though the 
author had not a dozen friends in the house, and the skepticism of 
sagacious eyes one and two very suddenly vanished. 

Morley slept little that night, though contentment answered all 
the purpose of rest. The fiat of a London audience had dubbed 
him dramatist, the road to honor and wealth was clear, and Rose 
Clavering was to all intents and purposes his wife. After a night 
of reflections like these he rose in the morning, and seizing a paper, 
proposed to himself rather complacently to see what the critics 
said. Theatre Royal met his eyes; he thought what would be 
Rose’s feelings when it met Aer eyes; and what indeed would 
have been her feelings, to have read Harry stamped as a plagia- 
rist (though without a word of proof of it), and torn limb from 
limb, in an article three quarters of a column long ; and all done in 
so general a way that it could only be answered by direct refuta- 
tion, and not by convincing proof. 

“A very singular criticism!” said Morley. 

“ Very!” rejoined a friend, dryly; “I thought you said the 
play was yourown, Morley. I see here that there are half a dozen 
other plays and novels founded on the same story !”” 

“TI never read a line upon the same subject. Why does he 
assert so broadly without a word of proof!” 

“ So as not to commit himself! He does not believe you are 
a plagiarist, more than I do !” 

“‘ Then he is certainly a liar!” said Harry, emphatically. 

“ Undoubtedly !” 

“ And I shall flatly contradict it to-morrow morning !”” 

“ Certainly not !” 

“Why?” 

“ Because the stamp of malignancy is so strong upon it that it 
is utterly harmless among those whom you would least desire to 
be affected by it. Have you an acquaintance among the press ?” 

“No.” 

“ Then this contemptible tissue of falsification is complete proof 
that you have succeeded !” 

Harry found salve for his lacerated feelings in looking over some 
of the rest of the morning papers. He was, however, in no danger 
of being spoiled by their praises. One paper was somewhat 
enthusiastic, two were very calm and respectable in their criticisms, 
and the remaining two were of the class which “damned with 
faint praise.” 

The play on the whole had a good run. It was not a brilliant 
success, but it was an unusual one. The audience continued to 
be respectable, but they did not increase. The management paid 
its expenses, with a creditable stipend to Morley—and that was all. 

Harry had now been in London eight months. He had written 
a successful play and acquired many valuable acquaintances, but 
his purse was quite as light as when he first entered the great me- 
tropolis. He had bills, however, drawn on his manager to a con- 
siderable amount, which became payable in a day or two, when he 
proposed to run down to Ridgewood, and if possible, by the assist- 
ance of the servant who was in his confidence, have an interview 
with Miss Clavering. On the day when the bills matured, they 
were both returned to him dishonored. The manager had become 
bankrupt. 

“ Fortune is in her moods,” said Harry, with considerable resig- 
nation. ‘Let her have her humor out.” 

He was engaged upon a melodrama, and notwithstanding this 
reverse, determined to pursue his original intention and ride down 
to Ridgewood, to obtain the encouragement of a smile from Rose, 
in the prosecution of his dramatic efforts. The first paragraph 
that met his eyes as he took up the paper to ascertain the hour for 
the coach, was, Splendid Fete at Ridgewood—the country seat of 
Sir Thomas Atherton. The account stated how the young lord of 
the manor opened the ball with the lovely and accomplished Miss 
Rose Clavering—that the féte had been given by Sir Thomas to 
commemorate the birthday of his fair niece, and the editor took 
occasion to observe that a pair so eminently adapted by nature for 
each other as Miss Clavering and the young lord, would unques- 
tionably join in a longer and more momentous dance, eventually. 

All this to young Harry was very much like gall and worm- 
wood. Fora half hour he saw nothing but ball rooms, and glit- 


tering lights, and young lords of manors leading lovely and accom- 
plished Roses down contra dances. Then, when the set was over, 
he saw them promenading in the garden, arm-in-arm, and at supper 
he saw them seated side by side. His fancy then changed the 
scene to the country church. Rose was standing at the altar with 
the delighted young lord of the manor at her side. The questions 
and responses rang upon his excited tympanum, and he was on 
the point of forbidding the banns in a Joud tone, when a servant 
brought him a letter. It was from Rose. A thousand times be- 
fore he opened it he blamed his stupidity in doubting her for a mo- 
ment, and then broke the seal and read : 

“ Harry,—I am too well informed of the futility of your efforts 
to carve out your fortune by the end of the year, during which I 
consented to reserve my hand. Why should I continue to keep it 
for yout You will interpret what I must utterbriefly. To you I 
look as the guardian of my happiness. Friday, with your consent, 
shall be my wedding-day. Rosx.” 

Harry in his answer did not condescend to complain, nor eluci- 
date, nor expostulate. He simply wrote: 

“ Rosg,—You are free! 

When he had done so he folded and sealed the laconic missive, 
and, under the impression that he added it to a pile of letters which 
he had prepared for the post, threw it under a heap of manuscript, 
and resumed the pleasant reflections which the arrival of Miss 
Clavering’s letter had disturbed. 

His feelings on the second day after the receipt of the letter were 
insupportable. He was here, there, everywhere. No spot fur- 
nished him rest. Finally he determined to sail for America. In 
a day he had made every preparation. The packet sailed on Fri- 
day, the day of Rose’s wedding. Meanwhile he continued to ex- 
perience the dreadful restlessness of the mind upon the first shock 
of thwarted affection. He turned every way for the solace which 
he felt he could no more meet with, except in the entire extinction 
of consciousness. Nothing gave his soul the least consolation but 
the thought that he might once more look upon Rose. At last he 
resolved to do so. 

“It can but drive me mad, or break my heart,” was his consola- 
tory reflection. 

He sprang into the coach, and in a few hours was at Ridgewood. 
It was Friday morning. He approached the house of Sir Thomas. 
It wore a gala appearance, as if arrayed for some festivity. His 
resolution faltered as he approached the door, and he turned into 
the garden. By a natural impulse he entered the summer-house, 
where he had last parted with his betrothed. There sat Rose in 
the very spot where he had last seen her. The moment she recog- 
nized him, with a slight scream she threw herself into his arms. 

“Why did you wait so long, Harry? At least, why did you 
not write? I have been so miserable !”” 

“Why did I come at all” inquired Morley. 

“Did I not write that we were to be married to-day 1” 

“No; you wrote that you were to be married to-day.” 

“And whom should I marry but you?” 

“I interpreted your letter as a request for a release from any 
obligations I might hold of you.” 

“ Harry!” said Rose, with such a look of affectionate reproach, 
that he was compelled to pacify her—in what manner, the reader 
will conceive. 

“I was intending to eail for America, to-day,” said Harry. “I 
surely mistook the import of your letter ; it nearly drove me mad !”” 

“A week ago I discovered a codicil to my father’s will—which 
my uncle had suppressed—in which he sanctions my marriage 
with you in explicit and undeniable terms. As soon as I had 
made the discovery, I despatched a letter to you, in which I de- 
clined postponing my happiness any longer, merely to allow you 
the opportunity of gratifying your penchant for pantomimes. Since 
then, I have neither heard from nor seen you, and my wretched- 
ness has been complete.” 

“I entirely misinterpreted your letter, my dear Rose, and in a 
paroxysm of misery, I determined to sail for America. I could 
not leave the country without first seeing you again, however. 
With that object I came down here this morning.”’ 

“You came very near making a sad mistake,” said Rose, 
naively. “ How we should look—one in America and the other 
in England!” 

It is needless to assure the reader that the projected pilgrimage 
was abandoned. They were married on that day, as Miss Claver- 
ing had arranged; and it was Rose’s invariable caution in future 
to all marriageable young ladies, to be explicit in their communi- 
cations, to avoid mistakes. 
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EDITORIAL MELANGE, 

In Bangor, the other day, an intensified broker offered to ac- 
commodate a friend with $100 for fifteen minates for $12.—— At 
Paris, lately, the Comtesse Charles Fitz James, in passing through 
a room when in full dress, stepped upon a lucifer match lying 
upon the floor, by which her clothes were set on fire. She was so 
badly burned, that after several weeks of sickness she died. —— A 
most remarkable case has just been brought before the courts of 
New York, in which an individual charges that his brother endeav- 
ored to induce him to commit murder. —— Col. R. L. Baker, a 
gentleman of great experience in the manufacture of arms of all 
descriptions, having had the superintendence of government arse- 
nals for nearly forty years, and until recently been president of the 
Ordnance Bureau, at Washington, has been elected president of 
the Sharpe’s Rifle Company, Hartford. —— Cato, the elder, was 
wont to say that the Romans were like sheep—a man were better 
to drive a flock of them than one of them. —— Gerald Massey, the 
peasant poet of England, has lately published a second volume of 
poems. They are much less revolutionary and radical than their 
predecessors, a change which is ascribed by the critics to his recent 
aristocratic intimacies. —— A vein of coal, six fect in thickness, 
has been discovered at Edwardsville, Madison county, Illinois, at 
a depth of thirty feet from the surface. ——J, Payne Collier, the 
Shakspearian commentator, has written a volume purporting to 
give seven lectures on Shakspeare and Milton, delivered by Cole- 
ridge, in 1812, and of which Mr. Collier took short-hand notes 
that were misplaced and not discovered until 1854. —— The senior 
editor of the Pittsburg Dispatch lost his beard, a crop of five 
years’ growth, on the recent election! —— Thomas Ellwood, an 
intelligent and learned Quaker, who was honored by the inti- 
mate friendship of Milton, used to read to him various authors in 
the learned languages, and thus contributed as well to his own im- 
provement as to solace the dark hours of the poet when he had 
lost his sight.—— A few years ago, old flour barrels could be 
purchased from 12 1-2 to 25 cents; now, rough old barrels readily 
bring 48 cents, and dressed, 64 cents. —— De Quincey says: “If 
once a man indulges himself in murder, very soon he comes to 
think little of robbing; and from robbing he comes next to drink- 
ing, and from that to incivility and procrastination.” —— The 
British whale fishery has been unusually profitable this year—so 
much so, that in Dundee dividends of £100 per share are to be 
paid by the Union Uompany on shares which might have been 
bought lately under £40. This success has led to the proposal 
that steam power should be employed as a means of giving Arctic 
fishermen increased command over the fishing ground. —— There 
is little doubt that William A. White, formerly of Watertown, 
Mass., who disappeared mysteriously, in Milwaukie, has been mar- 
dered for his money. —— Prince Albert, they say, is getting un- 
popular. On several public occasions lately, he has been received 
with marked coldness, almost amounting to disrespect. The 
queen has by degrees become a mere cipher, and relies, it is said, 
implicitly upon her husband. The consequence is, that a com- 
plaint is raised about his royal highness’ interference. —— Le 
Miroir Face et Nuque is a new patent toilet glass, which reflects 
the back of the head, enabling a lady to arrange her back hair with 
the greatest ease and precision. 


> 


Gas Sroves.—The gas stoves invented, patented and sold by 
Wn. F. Shaw, No. 174 Washington Street, are truly admirable 
contrivances. They are of various patterns, adapted either for 
simply warming rooms, or for cooking purposes. The economy 
of gas for fuel, by means of this invention, has been satisfactorily 
demonstrated ; but the convenience, cleanliness and neatness of 
these stoves can hardly be too highly commended. We are using 
one of Mr. Shaw’s “Library Stoves” in our editorial office, and 
are delighted with its performance. The temperature of the room 

- can be raised to any desirable degree almost instantaneously, and 
there is no deleterious gas, or even upleasant odor, arising from it. 
It is certainly one of the most ingenious inventions of the day. 


Tue Inisu Lancuace.—The Irish language is expressive and 
beautiful. Every word accurately describes the thing signified, as 
in the ~ lish words, buzz of bees; crash of falling timbers, etc. 
It is highly poetical. The Irish scholar translates “serpent ’—the 
“ father of poisons ;” and “ reconciliation” by “second friendship.” 


Zoo.ocicaL- —A panther escaped from the cars on the Stoning- 
ton Railroad, three years since, and was lately “dropped” by a 
rifle shot in West Greenwich, R. I. He measured 7 feet from his 
nose to his tail, and 7 feet from his tail to nose—making fourteen 
in all; as the showman says. 


Vanparism.—Some rascal lately stole six valuable landscapes 
by old masters from the Earl of Suffolk’s gallery, in London. 
We hope they were not such valuable “old masters” as we see in 
our auction rooms. 


Tas Crock Business.—Only 140,000 clocks will be made in 
Connecticut this year. As time is money, we suppose the clock- 
makers do a fine business. It is one that goes on tick, however. 


Tracicat.—The favorite sultana of Abdul Medjid lately fell 
in love with a young Armenian, was detected, bowstringed, put in 
a sack and thrown to the fishes in the Bosphorus. 


Mapame Avousra:—This splendid dancer is teaching her art 
in New York, where, some twenty years ago, she made such a 
sensation in the Bayadere. 


> 


Tue Apriatic.—We regret this steamer did not visit us before 


sailing for Europe ; she will have the gloss off when she gets back. 


Wapside Gatherings. 


Sugar cane has been successfully raised in Minnesota. 

Valuable coal mines have been discovered on the Pacific coast. 

A large business is being done in Sacramento, Cal., in the cur- 
ing and smoking of salmon. 


Quite a number of deer have recently been killed in the lower 
counties of West Jersey. 


During the past year, the 


ious metal coined at the eight 


— Md Mexico, amounted to $16,337,255 in silver, and $956,222 
gold. 
The City Bank of Quebec, was robbed lately, but fortunately, 


it contained but $4000. ‘The entrance was effected by under- 
mining the vault. 

At Middlebury, Vt., a man by the name of Arnold was killed 
by a large vat which he had been building, being seized by the 
wind and thrown upon him. 

Hon. William Sturgis has presented to the Mercantile Lib: 
Association of Boston, a copy of ‘“‘ Audubon’s Birds of America” 
in five volumes, four volumes plates, folio edition. 

A gentleman in the American Agriculturist states that he thor- 
oughiy cured a tine young mare afilicted with the heaves, by feed- 
ing her on cornstalks, and that the disease never returned. 

A lad about thirteen years of age, son of Benjamin M. Stanley, 
was accidentally shot in Troy, N. H., by a younger lad, who was 
playing with a loaded gun. ‘Lhe contents passed directly through 
his brain. 

John Kelley of Shélburne, N. Y., killed his brother with an 
axe, in a dispute between the deceased and the prisoner's wife. 
On entering the jail, Kelley found one of his sons, twelve years of 
age, contined there on a charge of burglary and theft. 

Two curious cases of intermarriage have occurred in Newton 
county, in Va. Mr. Stephen Daniel, aged 56, married a daughter 
of N. Rogers, who was 15, and N. Rogers, aged 62, marred a 
daughter of Stephen Daniel, who was 14 years of age. 

Jay Bassett of New Haven, caught two eels a few days since, 
one of which was nearly four feet long, and measured eleven 
inches round the middie; the other was three feet three inches, 
and measured nine inches, and the two weighed thirteen pounds. 

The town of Mapami, Durango, Mexico, has lately been the 
theatre of a dreadful scene. About one hundred and titty savages 
attacked the place, killed ten men, and carried away tive children 
= two women as prisoners, besides a quantity of mules and four 

orses. 

A plan is on foot to purchase the entire salt property in the 
Kanawha, Virginia, Salines, and to place all the furnaces under 
the management of one company. ‘They yield three hundred 
thousand bushels of salt per annuin. ‘The purchasers are Kastern 
Virginians, and will raise one million of dollars. 

Madame Ida Pfeiffer, the celebrated Prussian traveller, who 
visited Boston in 1855, is about visiting Madagascar. A com- 
mittee of the British Association made her a grant of twenty 
pounds to assist in making researches in the natural history of the 
island, and Prince Albert sent her ten more. 

A singular and fatal accident happened in Wells Street, Hart- 
ford, a tew days since. A boy fifteen years old, son of Mr. Row- 
eil, was starting for school, and stopped a minute in the doorway, 
to play with his sister, when he tripped, as is thought, and feil 
down the steps, breaking his neck. 

They do not trifle with defaulters in England. Robson, the 
secretary of the Crystal Palace Company, has been tried, found 
guilty, und sentenced to twenty years imprisonment. Within half 
an hour of sentence having been pronounced, he was stripped of 
his ordinary habiliments, and clothed in a convict’s dress, and 
became tire associate of half a dozen other transports. 

A party of four Americans, consisting of David Nichols, Dr. 
P. B. Cabell and Messrs. Collier and Kennedy, were recently sur- 
rounded and attacked by a party of sixteen Camanche Indians, 
about one hundred and fifty miles north of Zacatecas, Mexico. 
Dr. Cabell was killed. ‘The remainder of the party escaped 
without injury. ° 

Mr. S. N. Botsford of Whitneysville, has laid all the little boys 
in Christendom under lasting obligations, by his invention of a toy 
locomotive, which winds up like a clock, and will run across a 
room, or perform sundry circuits around the carpet, with great 
speed, to the everlasting delight of “Little Breeches,” who is 
conductor, fireman and engineer. 

The Staunton (Virginia) Spectator, says that a man named 
Church, aged eighty-two years, arrived in Augusta county a few 
days ago, from Pendleton, with a team for a load of corn, and 
stated that his father and mother were both living—the one being 
one hundred and twelve and the other one hundred and seven 
years of age. 

As a general rule, short pieces are liked best. A gentleman in 
a bank once said, when asked to subscribe for a certain Quarterly 
Review :—‘ Read a review! why, I never read anything longer 
than a telegraph despatch! But I will take it and send it to my 
brother, who is a minister in the country.” ‘The public like a 
short arti¢le, when it is a condensation. 

It is generally admitted that coal is the product of a buried 
vegetation—mostly trees. How thick they must have grown in 
the coal period! Lt is calculated that an acre of coal three feet 
thick is equal to the produce of 1940 acres of forest. There is 
now raised five times as much coal in Great Britain as in any 
other country; and it is estimated that there is in these isles more 
than 4000 square miles of coal tields yet to be cut out. 

An improvement has been made in propelling boats, consisting 
in an arrangement ahd combination of the ordinary endless chain 
horse power, with paddle wheels, whereby the raising and lower- 
ing of the paddle wheels to suit the various depths at which the 
boat sinks in the water, also produce a variable inclination of the 
endless chain horse-power, so as to enable the horse to exert a 
power in proportion to the weight of the load. 

The condensers of the ship Adriatic, invented by Mr. Allen of 
the Novelty Works, New York, cool the steam by means of twenty- 
one miles of brass tubing, through which cold sea water is made to 

constantly by two pumps. The condensed steam is thus fed 
back into the boiler jresA. ‘The brass tubing is cut up into sec- 
tions twelve feet long, so that the cooling power of the water 
through them must be nearly the same as if it were mixed 

with steam jets. 

A letter from Constantinople says: ‘“‘ The European taste for 
music has of late made immense progress here. The sultan has at 
present, for his harem, an excellent orchestra, composed of wo- 
men alone. ne, in particular, is remarkable for her performance 
on the violin, her style of execution resembling that of ‘Theresa 
Milanolo. Very few harems are now without a piano forte, and 
many of the Turkish ladies are excellent performers. ‘The sultan 
has signified his intention of building a theatre.” 


Foreign Items. 


In London, one thousand per week is the average number of 
deaths. 


The whole literary production of Russia, in 1855, consisted 
twelve hundred works. 

A large number of iron paddle-wheel steamers are now building 
- Walker-on-the-Tyne, England, to run on the River Nile in 

More than one hundred public fairs are held annually in differ- 
ent sections of Russia, at each of which, business to amount 
of $40,000 is transacted. 

Lieutenant Saunders, an English officer of one of the cavalry 
regiments of the German Legion, was lately publicly dismissed 
from the service at a parade at Colchester, England. 

It appears from the marshal’s report that, daring the Crimean 
war, 309,260 men were sent to the East from France. The losses 
by casualties in battle and sickness amounted to 69,229. 

The stocks were lately put in requisition at Broom 
cestershire. A man named Stanton was placed in 
hours, for refusing to pay a fine in a case of assault. 


_ The journals of Lombardy, conducted under Austrian inspira- 
tion, show themselves increasingly hostile to England. The Bilan- 
“~ = Milan, every day attacks Lord Palmerston as “ the firebrand 
y.” 


The Queen of Spain lately gave a grand ball on the occasion of 
her birthday, at which all the distinguished personages at Madrid 
were present, She was particularly gracious to Marshal O’Don- 
nell, with whom she opened the ball. 

The supply of fish has doubled in Paris since 1817, but it is not 
equal to the demand ; and the price, except of very inferior kinds 
of fish, is enormous. Fish in that capital, and indeed throughout 
almost all France, is still a luxury. 

Italy has just lost two enlightened men. Dr. Braun, secretary 
of the Archelogical Society, founded by the king of Prussia at 
Rome, died in that city, recently. The death of Luigi Cannia, 
president of the Museum and Gallery of the Capitol, is also 
announced. 
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Sands of Gold. 


«ees There is no virtue like necessity.—Shakspeare. 

+++» He who makes religion his first object, makes it his whole 
object.— Ruskin. 

«+++ The best poets are the most impressive, because their steps 
are regular; for without regularity, there is neither strength nor 
state.—Landor. 

-.-. To contradict and argue with a total stranger, is like 
knocking at a yate to ascertain if there is any one within.—Zalley- 
rand, 

..+. Those who have finished by making all others think with 
them, have usually been those who began by daring to think with 
themselves.— Colton. 

«+» The beloved of the Almighty are the rich who have the 
humility of the poor, and the poor who have the magnanimity of 
the rich.— Suadt. 

.++. Music is the only sensual gratification which mankind may 
indulge in without injury to their moral or religious feelings.— 
Addison. 

.... The stream of vice will flow as naturally into palaces, as 
the common sewer flows into the river, and the river flows onward 
to the sea.— Zalleyrand. 

-++. Give me the poetical mind, the mind poetical in all things ; 
give me the poetical heart, the heart of hope and confidence, that 
beats the more strongly and resolutely under the good thrown 
down, and raises up fabric after fabric on the same foundation.— 


+++. The ancients pretended that nations were civilized by mu- 
sic, and this allegory has a deep meaning ; for we must always 
suppose that the bond of society was formed either by sympathy or 
interest, and certainly the first origin is more noble than the 
second.—.Vadame de Stael. 

.... He that has energy enough in his constitution to root out 
a vice, should go a little further, and try to plant in a virtue in its 
place, otherwise he will have his labor to renew; a strong soil that 
has produced weeds, may be made to produce wheat, with far less 
difficulty than it would cost to produce nothing.— Colton. 


Joker's Budget. 


Why are violinists twice as prudent as any other men? Because 
they have four strings to their bow.—Pasquin, 

“ What time is it, Tom?” ‘Just time to pay that little account 
ou owe me.” “QO, indeed! Well, I didn’t think it was half so 
ate.” 

A lady in Calcutta asked a colonel for a mangoe; as he rolled 
it along, it fell into a plate of kiss-missts—a species of grape. 
“ How naturally,” exclaimed the colonel, “ man-goes to kiss-miss !”’ 

A singer in the opera chorus, who formerly had a very good 
chest voice, siugs now altogether in falsetto. e ascribes it entire- 
ly to the dentist, who, he says, gave him false set o’ teeth. 

The Tribune, speaking of the custom prevalent among the Ger- 
man fishermen, who attach small bells to their shad-tishing nets, 
says, that oar own fishermen, in the spring, will try the cast-a-net 
system, as the one most likely to be successful. 

Dr. Johnson, being once in company with some scandal mongers, 
one of them having accused an absent friend of resorting to rouge, 
he observed :—“ It is, perhaps, after all, much better for a lady to 
redden her own cheeks, than to blacken other people’s characters.” 

An elderly Portuguese lady, having pledged herself to make a 
pilgrimage to a distant shrine barefoot, her friends persuaded her 
that the fatigue would prove fatal. She persisted, however, in 
going to the shrine, and in going barefuot—but she went in a 
sedan-chair. 

“ Pat, you have dated your letter a week ahead ; it is not so late 
in the month by one week, you spalpeen.” “ Troth, boy, indade 
an’ it’s jist miself what is wanting swate Kathleen to get it in ad- 
vance of the mail. Sure I'll not care if she gets it three days 


afore it is written, me darlint.” 


A shoemaker received a note from a lady to whom he was par- 
ticularly attached, requesting him to make her a pair of shoes ; and 
not knowing exactly the style she required, he despatched a written 
missive to her, asking her whether she would like them “‘ Wround 
The fair one, indignant at this rieh specimen of 


or Esq. Toad.” 
orthography, replied, ‘‘ Kneether.’ 
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THE EX-QUEEN OF OUDE. to Ali Shah, 
The gorgeously got up lady on thi wigeins pelons, is sovereignty, 
mother of the of and the government into their own 


is the 
Dude, “oun, who recently under- 
took a ixotic expedition to Eng- 


hands. No injury was sus- 
tained by Wajib Ali Shah, or his nu 


son’s kingdom, which Great Britain cipal wives, a crowded with 
has recently absorbed—we were about handmaids, and a vast of prin- 
to say annexed, but we remembered in ces wrod mn The king was left 
time that the British are opposed to in the enjoyment of his estate, 


annexation as a species of spoliation, 
while they regard absorption as a le- 
— mode of appropriation. This 
y, the ex-queen, is quite good-look- 

ing, and her splendid gold and pearl 
ornaments and rich dagger give her, in 
an engraving, quite a theatrical air. 
She looks like the queen of a stage 
ballet. When, in former days, the dy- 
nasty of the six Tartar Moguls was 
supreme in Iudia, Oude formed only a 
province of their far-extending empire, 
and was governed by a viceroy. Grad- 
ually, the M dominion, shattered 

| by contact with the English arms, and 
enfeebled by vice and luxury, dissolved, 
and was split up into a crowd of infe- 
rior states. The Viceroy of Oude 
took advantage of the general confu- 
sion to constitute himself a king; but 
80 early as the reign of his son, in the 
middle of the eighteenth century, the 
kingdom was powerless, and began to 
lapse under the political influence of 
England. Bat the sort of protection 
thus afforded was of a very equivocal 
character. The prince was protected 


and treasures in gold gems, amount- 
ing to nearly a million sterling, while 
the British Government undertook to 
administer justice, out a scheme 
of public works, and the taxes. 
For a time, the dethroned monarch 
contemplated a visit to England, brit 

ing with him £200,000 y 
and directing his income £120, 

per annum to be paid, an 

rance 0 Engl , 

had nothing to do but antve a Buck- 
ingham Palace, demand an audience, 


4 


It was represented to him, however, 
that his mother would have a better 
chance of popularity in Eogant, and, 
accordingly, he sent that , with 
the prince, formerly heir apparent of 
the throne, a gorgeous retinue, a col- 
lection of rich Eastern gifts, and abun- 


against the people, but not the 4 
against the prince. Accordingly, an 
odious tyranny was established, under 
the sanction of the East India Com- 
i. Villages were burned, to pun- 

ih the inhabitants for delays in the 
payment of taxes; bands of riotous 


dance of money, to plead his cause. 
Including the ex-queen herself, a hun- 
dred and ten of these Orientals arrived, 
about the middle of August, at South- 
ampton. The Oudeans rise early ; the 
men go out all day shopping ; the — 


men—in London—never stir ab 


soldiers swarmed in the towns and 


rade. ld and silver mace 


yal apart 
ments, guarding them from all profane 
intrusion ; but if we pass within, the 
scene is truly Oriental. The heir ap- 
parent wears a cloak of scarlet and 
gold, a coronet decorated with jewels, 
a scimitar in a gem-encrus scab- 
bard ; but, within still more jealously 
guarded precincts, sits the queen her- 
self, represented in our engraving. She 
is robed in splendid shawls, and, when 
only in the presence of women, sits on 
a sofa, with her head, neck, and one er 
both arms, uncovered, displaying -two 
massive earrings, and other jewe 


the Chinese fashion. She is stout, and 
good looking, not near so dark as ’ 


ive for attempting to escape 
by concealing their possessions ; 
e country was desolated by the ava- 
of the king, and the villany of his 
nts; and Lucknow the capital, be- 
me a centre of dissipation and luxu- 
This beautiful city, the residence 
the queen who has visited England, 
ntains many noble buildings, and is 
on an imposing elevation over- 
an king the Goomty River, which pours 
the mighty Ganges. Notwith- 
ding, Oude has gradually declined 
toc jimportance. Though situated in 
He healthy north of India, with an 
mmx rmly level surface, a rich soil, and 
area of more than twenty-four thou- 
he fad miles, or nearly half the area of 
| @ Jngland, its population is considerably 


a than three millions. The climate be aged in 
generally healthy, though hot and THE EX-QUEEN OF m - Her voice is 

1 The soil produces rice and other @ salt go ing, and her manners indicate an 

cereals, cotton, hemp, tobacco, opium, amiable disposition. The Oude Mis- 


an abundance of luscious fruits, and many of the rarest products | scarcely a barren tract is to be found—it exhibits a deplorable | sion is at present located in Brunswick House, New Road, London. 
of the East. In former days there were large manufactures of | contrast with some British provinces not possessed of so ma- | The men are frequently seen abroad in the neighborhood ; the 
cotton, gunpowder, soda, saltpetre, salt, glass and fire-arms; but | ny natural advantages. At one period it is known to have been | women rarely venture out. It is not known how long they ma 
an army of fifty thousand men robbing the people instead of pro- | renowned for riches. Its former capital, Oude—the oldest city in | continue their stay. In addition to a box of jewelry, fone | 
tecting them, brought to their lowest ebb all these sources of na- | Hindostan—which gives the kingdom a name, is said to have been | £10,000, which was lost during the voyage, the expenses of this 
tional prosperity. Though five noble rivers, including the —_ founded two thousand three hundred years ago, and to have hada | royal visit to England will, no doubt, amount to an enormous 
flow through Oude, destined by nature to be a garden of fertility | population of one hundred thousand, is reduced at present to less | sum, while the ex-queen has no chance of fulfilling her son’s 
—though, throughout its length of 270 miles, and its width of 160, than atenth of that number. Finally the East India Company | desires. The lion never lets go his prey, 
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